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II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) —Police. 


' dA has the following :— 
Tue Mitavadi of the 2n a oga of the Patna police having been 


Iil-trestment of a daroga in Jate one day in presenting himself at the parade, 
nes the Assistant Superintendent of Police, Mr. Brown, 
abused him and struck him with a whip in the presence of the constables. The 
daroga was not allowed to note this in the diary book, and was taken to the 
Assistant Superintendent’s office and detained there under police surveillance. 
On the District Superintendent arriving at the thana, an enquiry was held 
by that officer, the Assistant Superintendent, and the City Inspector, and the 
daroga was suspended.. It ishoped that an enquiry will be made into the 

tter. 
" 2. A correspondent of the same paper draws attention to the oppres- 

Cabuli Badmashes in the 24 §8ions which are being committed by Cabuli 
Parganas district. badmashes in the 24-Parganas district. ‘The men are 
robbing people openly by day and night, and yet the police cannot bring the 
offenders to justice. They have become so daring because they managed to 
escape scot-free after beating some policemen on one or two occasions. _ 

8. The Sanjivani of the 3rd August has the following re the 


A Sub-Inspector of Police inthe conduct of Babu Haris Chandra Thakurta, Sub- - 


Mymensingh district. 
the Mymensingh district :— 

Babu Harish Chandra Thakurta is the Sub-Inspector of the Jamalpur sub- 
division of the Mymensingh district. Ofthe many pranks he has played in 
Jamalpur within a very short time, we cite here only a few in the hope that 
they will be soon put a stop to by the Government. 

When Babu Ambika Charan Banerji was the Sub-Inspector of Jamalpur, 
he prosecuted Durgatia Shaikh and others under section 283 of the Indian 
Penal Code. The evidence against the accused having been of an unsatis- 
factory character, the trying Deputy Magistrate acquitted all of them. But 
Babu Harish Chandra Thakurta, who just then joined the Jamalpur subdivision, 
did not like to see the accused thus acquitted, and hit upon a plan to get the 
case retried. He got the file of the case from the peshkar, penned through the 
name of a witness cited in the case, put down the name of another person in 
its place, and then returned the file. He next appliedto the Deputy Wegistrese 
for a retrial of the case on the ground that all the witnesses whose names were 
cited in the ‘‘A” form had not been examined. The Deputy Magistrate 
referred to the peshkar, who was under the conviction that all the witnesses had 
been examined, with the exception of one who could not be summoned because 
his address was not known. When the peshkar referred to the file of the case, 
however, he was surprised to see that the name of the witness who had not been 
examined, was penned through, and in its place the name of another person put 
down in the Sub-Inspector’s hand-writing. The peshkar at once reported the 
matter to the Deputy Magistrate, and the Sub-Inspector had no other alternative 
than to make a clean breast of his guilt. But, strange to say, the Sub-Inspector 
was not taken to task for this heinous offence, and is still kept in the Government 
service. 

Some time after the above occurrence the same Sub-Inspector, acting under 
the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, ordered Natu Malanga and 
two others to pent before him and explain their conduct in connection with 
a bad livelihood case. One a Gazia, a chaukidar, was empowered to 
serve the said three persons with the Sub-Inspector’s order. The police com- 
plained that Natu forcibly took the Sub-Inspector’s order from the chaukidar, 
assaulted him and turned him out of his house. Three other men who were 
present on the occasion were also charged with aiding and abetting Natu in 
the commission of the offence. This case was tried by the Deputy Magistrate 
of Jamalpur. Before the trial the Sub-Inspector had the accused arrested and 
brought to the police-station, where, however, they were set at liberty. A few 
days after this the Sub-Inspector sent up the accused for trial, an reported. 
in the “‘A” form that they had Reser | and made themselves scarce. The 


Inspector of Police in the Jamalpur subdivision of 
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accused denied the charge of the Sub-Inspector, and said |that the latter 
demanded from them Ks. 50 as an illegal gratification, but as they oF pen 
money with them at that time, Oey see set at large in order to procure it. 
But as no money was forthcoming after all, a false charge was entered against 
them in the “A” form, and they were sent ~P for trial. The allegations of the 
accused were all proved in court, as appears from the judgment of the Deputy 
Magistrate. The judgment runs as follows :— ' 


Ram Doyat Gazia, CHAUKIDAR, 


versus 
Natoo SEK AND THREE OTHERS. 


Sections 353 and 879 of the Indian Penal Code. 


_ This case has been sent up by the police under sections 379 and 353 of the 
Indian Penal Code. The case for the prosecution seems to be that the Sub- 
Inspector of Police, Jamalpur, had given a hukumnamah to the complainant, a 
chaukidar, to produce some men before him for an investigation of a bad 
livelihood case. That the chaukidar came to the house of Molenga, one of the 
accused, and there were all the other three accused. That Natoo Sircar took off 
the hukumnamah by force, and the other three men helped him; that they all 
abused the chaukidar and drove him off. I say the case seems to be this 
because there is great difference between the first information and the evidence 
of the chaukidar recorded before me. The accused all of them plead not qv 
and say that the chaukidar had given the paper to Natoo Sircar to read, and 
demanded something as gratification from Molenga; that Natoo Sircar told 
him that he could claim nothing, and the complainant came away annoyed and 
took the Daroga there immediately after, and the hukumnamah was produced 
as soon as demanded. As I have already stated there is great difference 
between the complainant’s ejahar before the police and his deposition here, In 
the first information it is stated that accused Natoo took the paper by force and 
would not return it, and the other three men helped him. He now says 
hukumnamah had been given to the man to be read and he declined to give it 
back, and thatthe other three men did nothing. The man goes to the length 
of saying that he does not know how the Daroga Babu has sent up the case, but 
that he did not accuse the three men, Molenga, &c., before him. One of them, 
Kobir Sircar, he calls his witness. It must be ascertained whether the chau- 
kidar then spoke the truth or is now speaking the truth. From the evidence of 
the witnesses and the circumstances of the case, it seems clear that he has now 
spoken the truth. It is quite probable that he would be gained over by the 
accused and conceal the truth to save them, but the case shows the other way. 

I examined the Sub-Inspector of Police, who visited the spot immediately 
after the occurrence and sent the case up, and I regret to observe that his conduct 
seems to be inexplicable in many points in this case. He has evidently given 
many evasive answers in cross-examination. He cannot say where the ¢ahar was 
taken. Certainly it is that he had sent the chaukidar in advance to procure 
the attendance of some men for an investigation, and on coming to the village 
learnt from the chaukidar that his purwana (hukumnamah) had been taken and 
was not returned. But where the gahar was taken, the Sub-Inspector seems to 
evade. He did not take it on horseback. He came to the house and took the 
ejahar he says, but he does not notice that the hukumnamah had been returned or 
recovered, though he says it was recovered. He goes on to say that it was 
recovered after the ejahar had been taken, but that does not fill in well. He 
went after the accused, as soon as he heard from the complainant, and instead of 
enquiring about the ukumnamah, the subject matter of the theft, he sat patiently 
recording the ejahar. It seems to me no ejahar had been recorded at the time at 
all, and the chaukidar says so, Again, the Sub-Inspector would not admit that 
the man Natoo had been tied down, but he seems to have been, and all the wit- 
nesses admit it, Further, the accused were brought to Jamalpur and not sent up, 
and the Sub-Inspector says that he kept the case pending for the defence of the 
accused. The case admitted no defence. If he was sure theft had been com- 
mitted and the chaukidar obstructed or assulted, he must have been satisfied on 
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these points in the village on the spot, and the most natural course for him would 
have Fas to hear the defence ts but what does he do! He submits a **C” 
Form in the case that the accused had absconded. . One is driven to the conclu- 
tion that the case is not bond fide; that there had been no written gyahar at the time 
the accused Natoo was tied down and sent to Jamalpur. No doubt I think 
verbal information was enough, but why should the Sub-Inspector hesitate to 
speak whathe had done. He is not sure whether he examined a witness after 
submitting his ‘‘C”’ Form or before doing so. 5, a ; 
can therefore place no reliance on the ejahar in this case, and must accept 
the testimony of the witnesses, and this seems conformable to the circumstances 
of the case. Very probably the accused Natoohad got the hukumnamah to read, 
and then told the chaukidar that the men summoned by it would is go with 
it. This appears from the deposition of Banshi. The accused declined to return 
it though asked to do so. 1 think this is a theft of very technical nature. The 
defence argues that this was no theft, as there was no dishonesty, but I think 
there was, though it was very small. The paper had some value, and to the 
chaukidar it had much. He wanted to return it to the Sub-Inspector. perhaps. 
Accused would not returnit. For that a very small fine would meet the case of 
Natoo. About the other accused there is not the slightest evidence, and I 
really cannot understand how the Sub-Inspector could send them up. Really a 
mountain has been made of a mole-hill in this case. It would be dangerous to 
hold that any man could take a paper from a public servant to see and then 
decline to return it without being liable to punishment, and hence I punish the 
accused Natoo. 

Accused Natoo convicted of an offence under section 379 of the Indian 
Penal Code, and is sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 5 Soy in default of payment 
of which he will suffer simple imprisonment for five days. The other three 
accused are all discharged under section 253, C. P. C, 


CHANDRA SEKHER Ken, 


‘ Deputy Magistrate. 
The 27th February 1895. i 


It is quite clear from this judgment that the case was got up by the Sub- 
Inspector simply to wreak his vengeance upon the accused, who did not pa 
him the gratification he demanded. It strikes one as quite strange that the Sub- 
Inspector did not send up the accused for trial as soon as they were arrested, but 
released them after the arrest, and afterwards reported against them in the ‘*C” 
Form. The authorities should enquire why the Sub-Inspector arrested the 
accused on a frivolous charge got up by himself, and why he released them soon 
after the arrest was made. The charge of demanding illegal gratification 
should also be carefully inquired into. | 

_ Here is another instance of the Sub-Inspector’s high-handedness. Some 
time ago he prosecuted a boy of the name of Lalit Chandra Das, an inhabitant 
of Haripur, a village in the Jamalpur subdivision, for not giving information to 
the police about the death of his grandfather, Subal Chandra Das. The accused 
proved that his grandfather died before his father was married. The De uty 
Magistrate acquitted the accused and demanded an explanation from the Sub. 
Inspector. It appears that the Sub-Inspector is bent upon oppressin g the people, 


and it is not advi 
pecs chi not advisable for the Government to postpone an inquiry into his 


Yet another instance. Some time ago, the Sub-Inspector char 
je. - ed 
eee Khansama of Mohirankol (a village in the J th subdivision) with 
— oe using a gun without a license, and prosecuted him under section 
of the Arms Act. It transpired during the trial that Govinda, the brother 


of Chandra, used to keep a gun. It is three par since Govinda died, and he 


pe gy . his gun before his death. The accused has, therefore, been 


Four or five more instances of the unla ) 
wiul conduct of the Sub-Inspect 
of Jamalpur have come to our notice. But we need not multiply rei eo 


The instances we have alreadv ci ici 7 
| y cited will be sufficient to prove our case against 
~ Sub-Inspector. That such a corrupt and oppressive calles officer is alowed 
9 remain jn his post is a discredit to the Government. | 


SaNJIVANI, 
Aug. 3rd, 1895, 


SvuLaBH DalINixz, 
Aug. 7th, 1895. 


TRIPURA PRAKASH, 
First. fortnight of 
Sravan, 1302B:S. 


CHaRvU MIHIR, 


July 80th, 1895. 


CHARU MIHIR. 
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4. The same paper yet hyg observe _ the — of India are not 
owed to compete for the of Superinten- 
ma" posts in the police dents and Assistant Sepiciibondons of Police. 
: , These posts are the monopoly of the Europeans, 
Not all Europeans, however, are allowed to compete for these posts but only 
such as are previously nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. This meang 
that these posts are reserved for the worthless relations of Europeans high in 
Government service. The course of study prescribed for the Superintendent- 
ship and Assistant Superintendentship examinations, is, however, very easy; 
it is easy enough fora candidate for the First Examination in Arts of the 
Calcutta University. While this is the case where Europeans are concerned, 
in the case of the examination for the Police Sub-Inspectorship, in which 
natives alone are concerned, the course prescribed is not very easy. No one 
who has not passed the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University is 
entitled to compete for the Police Sub-Inspectorship. Can the Government 
expect to see the confidence of the people in its impartiality and uprightness 
kept intact when it studiously observes a distinction between natives and 
Europeans in almost every walk of life? 
5. The Sulabh Dainik of the 7th Au says that the Calcutta river 
ee i i police seem to take no notice of those offending 
crowding of boats on the Hooghly. boatmen who carry more than the prescribed num- 
ber of passengers. These men sometimes carry as 
many as twenty passengers at a time. 
6. The Tripura Prakash for the first fortnight of Sravan complains 
that the town chaukidars of Brahmanbaria do not 
meee? town chaukidars of Brah- keep watch at night. They spend the night at the 
houses of their kept mistresses, where they asso- 
ciate with badmashes and assist in the procuring of intoxicating drugs and spirits 
during prohibited hours. On account of their intimacy with the badmashes, the 
latter are becoming more rampant. If the authorities had a sharp eye on the 
chaukidars, they could not behave in this way. The local Subdivisional Officer 
and the District Superintendent of Police are requested to attend to the 
matter. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


7. The Charu Mihir of the 30th July says that a man named Madan 
ee . Mohan Das entered the District Judge’s Court in 
= officer in Mymen- Mymensingh as an apprentice, and is now serving 
: asa copyist in that Court and as muharrir to the 
Civil Court Amin, Babu Kailas Chandra Chakravarti, and is drawing pay from — 
both places. The writer would like to know under what rule one man is 
allowed to fill two different posts, and on what grounds a copyist has been 
thought competent for the post of muharrir to a Civil Court Amin. The fact 
is that jobberies like the above have for a long time been going on in the 
appointment of ministerial officers in the Civil Courts in the Mymensingh 
district. It is hoped Mr. Anderson, the present District Judge, who has already 
given proof of uprightness in several matters, will put down these jobberies. 
The writer has heard that one Madan Mohan Basak was sometime ago 
dismissed from the Registry Office in Dacca. An enquiry ought to be made as 
to the identity of this man with Madan Mohan Das. 
8. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Jamalpur in the 
H 2 i, Mymensingh district, says that the Deputy Magis- 
a2 re pesingh district Bench m trates in charge of subdivisions being now-a-days 
almost wholly occupied with the trial of cases 
under sections 107, 109 and 110 of the Penal Code, more important cases have | 
for the most part to be heard by Honorary Magistrates. ‘This 1s one reason 
why great care should be taken in the choice of men for filling the honorary 
benches. The writer would put the following questions in connection with the 
contemplated honorary bench at Dewanganj :— 


(1) Are the people of Dewanganj generally in favour of a bench, or 
has the proposal come from some particular designing person ? 

(2) Supposing that the proposal has come from the residents generally, 

why are they so anxious to get an honorary bench, when 
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vil containing educated, patriotic and more ——— 

residents do not want benches and wish to avoid beimg 

_ appointed Honorary Magistrates? Besides, what is the number 

oy of Dewangeny men fit to be appointed Honorary Magistrates ? 

(3) Have those pie. who are willing to be appointed Bench Magie- 
trates bed d in the making of the proposal? _ 

(4) Have they asked fora bench from a disinterested motive, or with 

the object of lording it over their fellow villagers Bie: 

(5) Have the residents in general any confidencé in the promoters of 

the scheme? oy ae Ed 4G 

(6) Are any machinations on foot in the village for securing Honorary 
Magistrateships ? ea 


9. The Sahachar of the 31st July says that the punishment of dismissal 
pa RS from service inflicted on Fordyce is looked upon 
- Fordyoe's punishment. —_py the public as a very light punishment for the 
offence he committed. Babu Trailokya Nath Mitra, late Subordinate J udge of 
Gaya, was dismissed from service, though the Commission which was appointer 
to enquire into the charge of corruption brought against him only suspected 
from the evidence brought forward that he may have taken bribes. The 
ublic were not dissatisfied at the action taken by Government in that case, 
cause they want a judicial officer to be, like Ceesar’s wife, above suspicion. 
Mr. Fordyce did not take bribes secretly ; like a dacoit he committed oppression 
in order to extort money. And though he was given every opportunity to 
peore his innocence, 2 favour which was not shown to Trailokya Babu, he was 
ound guilty by the Commission. Still he has been punished only with dis- 
missal. The Lieutenant-Governor has acted wrongly in treating Mr. Fordyce 
leniently. It is leniency which will encourage corrupt officers. 
10. ‘The Bharat Mitra of cag ange eye that the English officials are 
oer in the habit of showing partiality to the English 
Boyd cron enslish Judgesto men and English women who ma charged. with 
crimes. Mrs, Lester confessed before the Court 
that she had murdered her husband, and yet she was sentenced only to 10 years’ 
acy vse ia a while one =o a who stood charged with haying 
murdered her husband was sentenced to anged, although 
verdict of not guilty. _— cuatterednccdn 
11. Mr. Carey, says the Sulabh Dainik of the 2nd August, is a young 
man, but he is placed in charge of an important 
subdivision like Sirajganj. In Sirajganj, near the 
Magistrate’s house, there are extensive corn-fields 
through which Mr. Carey is in the habit of taking his daily ride. The Magis- 
trate’s ride does very great injury to the corn, but the peasants suffer their loss 
in Silence. One day, while the Magistrate was riding through a fala field 
one Anu, a peasant working in the field, asked the ‘Magistrate not to ride 
through the field and do injury to the ripe corn. On the Magistrate insisting on 
riding, Anu remonstrated with him, when Mr. Carey told him who he was 
Anu, who did not evidently know that he was remonstrating with the Magi : 
trate himself, took to his heels as soon as he came to discover his mistake Bu t 
the Magistrate did not spare the poor peasant. He had him arrested and handed 
him over for trial to the Deputy Magistrate, Babu Charu Chandra Chatterii 
The , Deputy Magistrate, the “conduit pipe” of the Magistrate, held that "t 
Magistrate’s ride did not do any harm to the corn, convicted Anu, and ‘ 
ee him to rigorous imprisonment for two months. The prisoner a wc 
pada pecernme Ber, a District Judge, who held that Mr. Carey had 
fel one injury to the corn 
oer Asst oppose ae 25 Decry of his prey: He then prac he pd 
180 nd set at iberty. Butif the Sannvani is right 
- . ] a vad hs ag by x notwithelending the ga gag aoe 
| ting 1 e. € Government aware of the w ful 
of the Sirajganj Magistrate? Why does Mr. C dion eet 
when there is a public road to ride yes 2? Hi re So nna seen: fale 
the hard labour which it costs the a, sages hp serege ry epnion 
sin with a yats to grow their corn and the great 
Pp which they naturally look upon any injury which is done to it? If 


Mr. Carey, the Magistrate of 
Sirajganj. 
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SULABH DaInik, 
Aug. 2nd, 1896. 
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esi Siaiittihitas tie wien dips Chai tea dives ti 
sound thrashing instead of to his Soin dea ieee the pleas 


have done? Of course, Mr. Carey would in that case ldve béen promoted and 
the peasant made to rot in jail, Magisterial high-handedness is ever on the 


increase, and if it is not clie in time, there is every probability of the 


oppressed “gp ing the law into their own hands. | 
Hiravadt, | - 32.. The aed of the 2nd: A ; bas the following temarks on the 


er : pesult of the Assensole case:— =. 
ed ~~ . We are not at all astonished at the mi i 
of justice in this case, because such failures are not uncommon at the han 
of English jurors when the accused are their own countrymen. But we regret 
wley’s discharge, because, upon a perusal of the evidence recorded against him, 

_ which is evidence enough in a case like this, we have been thoroughly con- 
vinced of his guilt, and know that the man not being a railway servant, 
cannot, like the other accused persons, be even departmentally punished. The 
court and the railway authorities both believed the story of Rajabala having 
been outraged by four brutal fellows; but no one has addressed himself to 
the question, who were the perpetrators of the crime if the persons tried were 
not. What we fear from the result of the case is that the fact of the escape 

of the offenders might encourage others who may be similarly ge toe It is 
also'.a great pity that a woman, no matter what her previous character and 
social position might have been, has been thus publicly outraged under British 
rule, and the offenders have escaped scot free. D’Souza has absconded, but he, 
too, would have been acquitted by the English jurors if he had not. 

i sistas Shadi 13. The Sulabh Daintk of the 3rd August has the following observations — 

) Aug. 8rd, 1896. Tho Bajbala case on the Rajabala case :— | 

| 2 Everybody must be aware by this time that 
Rajabala is a destitute woman. There can be no doubt about Rajabala’s exist- 
ence, because she was present in court in flesh and blood. The day. is not 

et come when, in spite of such palpable evidence, English jurors would deny 
er existence, and say that she was not a woman, buta man disguised like a 
woman, and that her complaint was false, and when the Judge would have to 
accept that verdict. But neither will that day be long in coming. But in the 
resent case, Rajabala’s existence was proved, and it was also proved that she 
been travelling by rail, the fact of her having lost her ticket and not 
having it in her possession has also been taken as established. The ticket 
colleetor, a Eurasian, finding no ticket with her, made her over to the custody of 
a chaukidar, and afterwards took her to his own quarters. Why was she taken 
to the ticket collector’s room, and not to the station-master ? What do the jurors: 
<p = ? But it is enough that they have not denied the very existence of 
ajabala. 

The complainant and the witnesses identified the four accused Eurasians. 
The doctor's testimony proved that outrage had been committed upon the 
girl, and the evidence of other witnesses clearly proved the offence. How then 
could the jury hold the accused innocent? Perhaps in arriving at their verdict 
they took note only of the hardship which the accused persons would suffer if 
they were pronounced guilty, and wholly disregarded the case of the poor 
enfactasione complainant. When the accused got acquitted in a clear case like 
this, who will ever expect to see the accused in similar cases punished ? 

_ From the very beginning of the trial, D’Souza is said to have absconded. 
But how long can an acc person hide himself in British dominions? If 
the man had been anative, process after process would have been issued for his 
arrest, and the police would, by this time, have brought up many innocent 

ons as the accused. Is the Government showing D’Souza mercy because 
e is a saheb? But if the offenders in this case are not brought to justice, 
it will be difficult for people to travel by rail and keep their honour inviolate. 
The very men who have been acquitted, will take to committing fresh oppres- 
sions. | 
The Judge who heard the case surely understood it thoroughly, or he . 
would not have acquitted one of ‘the Sree: | But did he find anything in 
the evidence to rebut the conclusion that though this accused man may not 
have himself committed the outrage, he probably helped others to do it. not 
abetting an offence? There was-strong presumption that he was guilty of this 
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at least. Babu Brajendra Nath Seal ought to have sent the: case “of this imait, 
tod, to the High Court, it he wanted to do strict justice in thé case." - * « 
14. The Sanjivant of the 3rd August observes that notwithstanding the 
ee vaunted equality of thé British law in India, there 


The white and the black offen- ig q distinction studiously maintained by the Indian ° 


a ag the British law court in 1 +ts of law between a white and a black offender. 
, The writer compares the case of Mrs, Lester with 
that of Ambikom Dhubji. In the latter case the prisoner was charged with 
the murder of her husband, and the Sessions Judge of Puna, whotried the case 
sentenced her to death. From the examination of the witnesses, it was gatheres 
that Ambikom’s husband kicked her one night, and she retaliated by striking 
him severely in the head on the following night. This brought about the 
death of the poor husband. The Sessions Judge did not believe that the prison- 
er had been given any provocation, and while giving his charge to the jury, 
observed that the prisoner had concealed many facts in order to make her 
offence appear less serious. ‘The jury returned a verdict of ‘“ guilty,” and the 
Judge, agreeing in the verdict, sentenced the prisoner to death. Mrs. Lester 
killed her husband under similar circumstances and under far less provocation. 
She was, however, sentenced to imprisonment only for ten years. What a con- 
trast between a black and a white offender! | 
15. The same paper learns from the Darjeeling Standard that some time ago 
wis) ts lainant’s vj. %, Huropean lady prosecuted a native before the 
hae *P Magistrate of Darjeeling. The Magistrate, most 
probably out of a chivalrousregard for the lady, held 
the trial in her own private chamber. The result of the trial is not yet known, 
but may one ask, was this a public trial or a mere travesty of it? Was this 
trial made in earnest or in joke? Whereis the procedure which justifies the trial 
of the case in the complainant’s own house? The European Magistrates. in 
India have played many pranks, but this beats the entire record. Even the Dar- 
jecling Standard, a paper conducted by Europeans, cannot help condemning the 

conduct of the Magistrate. In future, the European Magistrate will most probabl 
not even observe the formality of atrial, and whenever a European lady will 
complain against her servant or any other native, the Magistrate will adopt the 
summary method of personally chastising the accused in the complainant’s 
resence. To try a case in the complainant’s house may not be against the law, 
utit is certainly against the dignity of the law and its ummpartial administration. 
Trials like the above are increasing in number, and one is led to fear lest they 
should become the order of the day. Will the Government make an endeavour 
to know whether the Magistrate tried the case alone or allowed pleaders and 
others to appear before him? It will be also highly interesting to know if the 

Magistrate was entertained with alight repast in the complainant’s house. 
16. The same paper also makes the following observations on the Sessions 
The Rajbala case. trial of the Assensole case :— 

| When an Englishman is charged with the 
murder of a native, the English jury declare him “ not guilty;” and the white 
murderer is acquitted even if he confesses his guilt. But we value chastity 
above life. And Englishmen who deprive a native woman of her priceless 
virtue are also wae We must say that the consequences of this will prove 
disastrous to the Government. We can bear to see our countrymen killed by 
Europeans like cats and dogs, but we cannot bear to see our women deflowered 
by Europeans blackguards with impunity. Ifthe Bengali nation is not dead, 
it should try to have its wrongs righted. At least an attempt should be made 
in right earnest to see if there is any remedy in this country for this growing 
evil. The High Court should be moved, and an effort made to have the case 
retried, if possible, If a Bengali had insulted a European lady, one would 
have heard the Englishman thundering out in anger and indignation. Four 


Europeans commit a brutal assault a helpless B ape 
Bengalis thunder not. SPOR 6 Delp enger Get, 1s te 


17. The Bangavasi of the 3rd August has nothing to say against the 


The Rajbala cate. result of the Assensole trial, as it was conducted in 
te out: _ strict accordance with law and procedure, But just 
think of the whole affair for a moment! In a grinclnal velkicas station fre- 


quented by a large number of people, a ghastly crime is committed, but th- 
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TrirvRa Prakash, 
for the first fortnight 
of Sravan, 130ZB.5. 


mined. They should not be actuated by a desire to 
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whole case is going to fall through. This may not do harm to the dignity 

the law, but Le ens not certainly maintain the dignity and prestige of the 

Government. , A fe | | 
18. The Tripura Prakash for the Ist fortnight of Sravan has the 


How evidence is recorded, Mowing :-— 


HOW EVIDENCE IS RECORDED. 
To | | 
Tue Eprror OF THE TRIPURA PRAKASH. 


Sir, 
__ The administration of civil and criminal justice in the country has often 
been discussed byt he public and by the press, and indeed a great deal of good'has 
come out of such discussion. Vagaries and high-handedness of particular officers 
have been exposed and censured by the press as the exponent of public opinion, 
and in the majority of cases they have received suitable notice from the author- 
ities. It isin the hope that the appearance of the following facts in your columns 
would remedy the shortcomings of certain Munsifs and Deputy Magistrates of 
this district and with a view to secure the confidence of the parties who may have 
occasion to seek justice at their hands, that I have been induced to ask you to 
make room for this correspondence in your columns. | 
Old days are gone, and now-a-days Munsifs, Deputy Magistrates, and Sub 
Deputy Magistrates are selected from the graduates of the University who have 
received a liberal English education; the public therefore reasonably expect that 
they discharge their duties on the Bench carefully and conscientiously. When- 
ever, therefore, any fact showing a wilful breach or disregard of a conscientious 
rformance of ‘udicial duty on the part of any such officer is brought to light, 
it pains the public mind very much. Complaints of a serious nature have 
often been heard against some of the Munsifs, and particularly against certain 
Deputy Magistrates of this district, who, it is said, do not correctly and com- 
pletely record the evidence of witnesses in appealable cases in which a higher 
tribunal has to form its opinion on the merits by perusal of the depositions 
recorded by the Lower Courts, Any officer trying a case is of course quite at 
liberty to decide it according to his own individual opinion formed at the trial 
by hearing the evidence given by witnesses examined before him, but from this 
it by no means follows that he is equally at liberty to record the evidence of 
witnesses in a manner which he considers as conformable to his own opinion of 
the merits of a case, especially if it is an appealable one. This reluctance in re- 
cording the evidence correctly and completely is due to the fact that such officers 
form an opinion of the merits of a case by hearing the evidence of one or two 
witnesses for the party beginning, though it is but just and proper that no such 
Opinions should he formed till the trial is concluded. Such Deputy Magistrates 
and Munsifs should bear in mind that parties suffer a good deal by their 
omission to record the evidence completely, and that, however strong their own 
opinions they may consider, they may yet be erroneous, and that it is but fair 
and just that their judgments should be tested by higher tribunals with more 
experience, in order that the just rights and liabilities of wadeny may be deter- 
ave their judgments 
confirmed in appeal, but they should always bear in mind that they do not 
deprive the appellate courts of the advantage of deciding cases by having a 
complete and an accurate record of the whok evidence given by witnesses while 
under examination. 

With regard to oppealable cases; both civil and criminal, the law as to how 
evidence should be recorded is given in section 182 of the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure, and in sections 356 and 359 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. As 
regards non-appealable cases, sections 189 and 355 of the two Codes say that only 
a memorandum of the substance of the evidence of each witness is to be made. 
Reading the above provisions of the law together, it appears at once clear that 
while in non-appealable cases the law requires a Munsif or a Deputy Magistrate 
to record the rc emen of the evidence of each witness in the form of a memo- 
randum, and that consequently he has the option to select which statement of 


| 
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witness he would record and which he need not record, the law has not given 


him similar option with regard to appealable cases in which it is his gal duty to — 


record completely aii relevant statements made by each witness. The law has 
not given him a power of selection of what he considers “important” or * unim- 
portant,” but it requires him to record accura tely and completely each relevant 
statement made by a witness before him in the trial of an appealable case in 


which he has no power to select between important and unimportant answers, 


only if they are relevant ; it is therefore his plain duty to record ever relevant 
statement, not partly, but fully and accurately. If therefore any Munsif or a 
Deputy Magistrate intentionally omits to do this duty, he may be regarded 
not only as unprincipled and unscrupulous, but as guilty of framing an incorrect 
record. - : S Rote as 

It is not at all difficult to make out the object the law-makers had in view 
in enacting the above provisions for recording evidence in appealable cases, 
The only thing aimed at was to afford an aggrieved party an opportunity to 
have his just rights or liabilities determined by a superior court by placing 
before it the whol evidence given by each witness in the court of first: instance. 
Non-compliance with the above provisions of the law, whether it be from negli- 
gence or from a desire to make a superior court to arrive at the same conclusion, 
is not only a violation of duty, but it is often very injurious to the ee. in 
that the superior court cannot find on record all the statements made by each 
witness, and thus it becomes impossible to arrive at correct conclusions. To 
bear out my statements I shall cite two instances out of many. A certain 
Deputy Magistrate of this place, —I shall not name for the ean who he is—had 
an interchange of hard words between himself and the pleader for defence for 
recording evidence fully and correctly. Although his attention was repeatedly 
drawn to the fact, to the utter surprise and regret when the copy was taken it 
was. found that the Deputy Magistrate not only wilfully omitted to record 
several important statements made by the witnesses, but affixed to the bottom 
of each deposition, a certificate purporting that the cepoeition: was read over 
to the witness, although in point of fact it was not so. What would you think of 
such a man? 

Sometime ago the records of a few cases tried by a Munsif of this district 
were shown to a Sub-Judge by a pleader. The cases were conducted before the 
Munsif by pleaders of recognised intelligence and established reputation. The 
Sub-Judge was surprised to find that, while the examination-in-chief of each of 
the witnesses occupied about two pages, the cross-examination of each was 
recorded in 3 or 4 lines only, a fact from which it at once became patent that 
the whole of the cross-examination of each witness was not completely recorded ! 
How is it that the records of evidence in cases tried by a Munsif are voluminous, 
while those in exactly parallel cases tried by another Munsif of the same place 
are scanty and meagre, though the same set of pleaders conducted the examina- 
tion of witnesses in those cases before those Munsifs? Does this not show that 
6 _— records the evidence carefully and completely, while the other does 
it not 

But the matter does not rest here. The same Munsifs and Deputy Magis- 
trates against whom the above complaint has been frequently heard, are also 
alleged to be in the habit of systematically noting at the bottom of depositions 
Jalse certificates, to the effect that the evidence was read over to the witness and 
was acknowledged as correct, though as a matter of fact it was never read over 
at all. What are we to think of such Deputy Magistrates and Munsifs, who are 
all graduates of the University? Does this not show how unscrupulous and 
unprincipled they are? Can such men command the confidence of the parties 
who have the misfortune to have their cases tried by them? If they can write 
out false certificates of the kind referred to above, it is difficult to say what they 
are not capable of. 


| 
T'o ensure the correctness and completeness of the record of evidence in 


appealable cases, provisions have been made in sections 182 and 360 of the | 


Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure respectively, to the effect that as soon as 
the evidence of each witness is completed it shall be read over to the witness in 
the presence of the parties, or their pleaders, or muktears, so that any error or 


omission may be corrected, if necessary. This is a salutary provision of the © 


law, in that it has been intended not only for the protection of witnesses against 
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HITAVADI, 
Aug. 2nd, 1895. 


_gorrected then and there: . . 
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charges of perjury, but ‘also for thé benefit of the partics who may point out ni 


error or omission in the record of. evidence, and if necessary, have theienns 


_ Now, can ignorance of this salutary provision of the law tand of this legal 
duty be pleaded in the defence of chose ot the Deputy Magis rates and Munsifs 
who are in the habit of annexing to depositions false certific ates of the kind 
mentioned above? ‘The fact that they do not themselves read over or interpret 
the evidence, nor cause the same to be read over or interpreted, coupled, with 
the fact that they are always particularly careful to append such certificates to 
the deposition, shows beyond doubt that they are well conversant with the 
above provision of the law, and consequently they are aware of the necessity of 
reading over or interpreting the evidence. They know full well that it is their 
duty to have the evidence read over or interpreted to the witness, but as they 
neglect to do it, they, with a view to conceal their negligence from their superior 
officers, append such false certificates to the depositions, and play deception 
upon them by making them believe by the insertion of such certificates that the 
evidence was correctly and completely recorded! Thus they are doubly guilty. 
In the first place they are guilty of wilful neglect of legal duty, and in the next 
a they are guilty of committing fraud and deception upon their superior 
officers. 

Unless evidence of witnesses be read over, especially in the presence of 
parties or their legal advisers, they cannot know whether the evidence has been 


properly and completely recorded. Pleaders and muktears conducting cases 


efore unscrupulous Munsifs and Deputy Magistrates of the type described above 
should draw their attention to the above sections of the two Codes, and most 
strongly insist upon them to have depositions read over or interpreted to each 
witness in order that any error or omission may be detected and corrected 
before the next witness 1s called to the box, and by this a great deal of evil may 
be avoided. 

I must take this opportunity to state that among the Munsifs and Deputy 
Magistrates of this district there are many who are as careful and conscientious 
as could be desired; it must therefore be distinctly understood that the remarks 
and observations made herein do not apply to them, but to those only against 
whom the above complaints have been frequently heard from gentlemen of 
position and respectability. 

In conclusion, I desire to add for the information of your readers that at 
resent it is not my object to endeavour to put into trouble those Munsifs and 
eputy Magistrates who have been systematically neglecting their duty, described 

above, but I would give them time and opportunity to correct and reform 
themselves; and should I find that the publication of this correspondence in 
your columns is without any effect on them, and that they still adhere to the 
abovementioned objectionable practices, I would give out their names in a future 
one, and ask the authorities, through the medium of your columns, to hold an 
enquiry into their conduct. : 


Yours faithfully, 
WARNING. 


Gay Our correspondent is a man of position, and he speaks from authority. 
He has brought to light a nefarious practice which, of late, has become a public 
scandal; it is a subject of vital interest to the public as well to the Government, 
and we shall resume it in our next. 


E. ‘T. P. 


(d)— Education. 
19. In continuation of the criticism on the Manimanjari, the Hitavddi of 
The Manimanjari. the 2nd August has the followmg:— 
Rule 90 says:— : 
So | WMOISSACM A ACSSTs AAT Ae TACHI 
By TSANG SHiAds MAT Aortesryy ecssraiqawey & ASI. zs Ae 2” 
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That is, the 4 of a substitute (sora) or that forming part of a protyaya, 


when following &&, #4ta and ata, is changed into a %. But the author says 


nothing about the’ conversion into a cerebral of the 7 of an augment (“{%%)- 
Under what rule does he then spell the word “ify; given as an example to 
rule 236, with a q and not. with a4? Fe a ‘Teil, Wetasostas ie 
The Manimanjari lays down no rule about the declension of the stems 
feSix and yety. Is it to be assumed then that they follow the example of the 
stem aq in all the cases? Every other Grammar, however, says that each 
of the stems frsiq and get_ forms two words in the singular number of each 
of the cases dative, ablative and locative. Are the stems fywiq and pela of 
go rare occurrence in literature as to justify Nilmani Babu’s omission of their 
declension in his Grammar? 
The following rule occurs on page 43:— 
“39e1 SETS Tey AMAs ery Secs 
SHCASs PACAS TEraate Hines IV 
That is, pratyayas which have their final S or q omitted, take the substitute 
a after their final. vowel. Here the @ should have been called an augment 
(=ystq) and not a substitute (ice). But as Nilmani Babu prefers to call it a 
substitute, let us see what form the stem ste takes in the dual number of the 
nominative case, The stem sf6¢ is derived by adding the pratyaya “ty to the 
root sq. The pratyaya »g retains only the part Be, and as its ¥ is omitted, 


the pratyaya He, whose final vowel is 4, will have, by Nilmani Babu’s rule, the . 


letter @ after @, replaced by q The word derived in the dual number 
of the nominative case is therefore stscaqj and not serey, which, as -every- 


body knows, is the correct form. ere | tt tae 

20. Referring to the recent publication in the Calcutta Gazette of the 
names of two successful B. A. candidates, the San- 
givant of the 3rd August observes that their success 
is due to hard canvassing and the support of a 
member of the Syndicate. 

21. The same paper observes that Mr. Shaw has been appointed to 
Wee officiate temporarily for the Principal of the 
Fo in the Education Dex Hooghly College, as if there were no one else in the 

| Education Department fit to serve in that capacity. 
Another jobbery of a similar nature has been recently perpetrated. fs the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 9th July appeared a notification, appomting Babu Murali- 
dhar Ray Chaudhury, M.A., to officiate for Mr. Shaw as the Head-Master of 
the Apprentice Department of the Sibpur Engineering College. But in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 31st July a notification was published, cancelling the 
periens arrangement, and appointing Mr. P. W. Byers temporarily to the 
ead-Mastership of the Apprentice Department, and appointing Babu Murali- 
dhar to officiate for Mr. Byers. What is there in Mr. Shaw which qualifies him 
for the post of the Principal of the Hooghly College, and why is Mr. Byers 
promoted over the head of Babu Muralidhar? There is. already a distinction 
observed in the Education Department between a native and a European in 
respect of pay. Isa distinction also to be made in the matter of promotion ? 
As the Director has not respected seniority in the case of Babu Muralidbar 
he would have done better if he had promoted one of the Professors of the 
Hooghly College to officiate for the Principal. If Sir Alfred Croft goes on 
riding his rae in this way, no good man will in future enterthe Education 
Department. But it seems that the Director can do without talent or ability in 
a Professor or a Principal. | 


22. ‘The same paper also complains against the conduct of the Deputy 


| Inspector of Schools. K h 
The Deputy Inspector of ools, KKamrup, who treats teachers 
schools, Kamrup. sees lhe ar schoolboys with scant courtesy, calls them 


a stupid, and always keeps teachers standing before 


‘The two successful B.A. candi- 
dates. 
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it tee out dal et otnt peti tos anniversary’ méetitig - f the Indian 7 
Dr. Sircar’s Science Association. ., . “s .-. ee e | . 
on Association for the Cultivation of Science, its Seore... 


tary Dr. Mahendra Lal Siroar axequested the Lieutenant-Governor to.en : 
the institution by “ showing preference to candidates for Government * eke 


requiring a. knowledge of science if they can show ceftificates of having. passed - 
through full courses of instruction at the Science Agsociation.” Dr. Bireas has 
grown old, but he seems to have not yet outgrown his selfishness.. The scientific~ 
training which is imparted in many of the colleges in. Calcutta is far superior’ 
to what passes for scientific training in the Science Association, which does not 
impart even a tenth of the scientific knowledge which is every day imparted’ 
to the students of the Presidency College. The scientific .apparatus, which 
Dr. Sircar bought years ago at. a considerable expenditure of public, money, . 
have now grown old and rusty and are fairly out of date. They are little used, 
and nay of them have become damaged and quite useless under rough hand- 
ling e expected a good deal from the Science Association, but we have 
now been sadly disappointed, The public subscriptions, which were raised for 
its support, have been:ill-spent. We-became convinced-of the total uselessness 
of the Association when it felt the necessity of affiliating itself to the Calcutta 
University. There are more than half a dozen colleges in Calcutta to impart 
the kind of scientific training which is required by the: candidates for ‘the’ 
University examinations, and the Science Association need not have swelled 
their number. There are many more useful purposes which it can turn its hand 
to. There are mines to be discovered and worked, plants to be examined and 
furned to use. There is a large field before us for scientific research and 


discovery—rich opportunities to turn the teeming resources of the country into 
wealth. But the Science Association is not good for all these purposes. Here 
the students do not possess even the advantage.of a practical training in science, 
What, then, is the Science Association good for? What is there in it to recom- 
mend it to the special favour of the Government? Why should the Govern- 
. ment show a preference to jts students over those of colleges far superior to it 


in their arrangements for imparting scientific training ? 


The plain rebuff, therefore, which Dr. Sircar received from the Lieutenant- 
Governor was well merited. Sir Charles Elliott has many faults, but hyprocrisy 
is not one of them. He does not hesitate to speak out the truth, however 
unpalatable it may be to others. In reply to Dr. Sircar’s prayer, His Honour 
is reported to have said that ‘‘Government looked upon science as a whole and 
not as science connected with this Science Association.” The Lieutenant- 
Governor was quite right. In the Science Association Hall lectures are 
delivered by Babu Rajendranath Chatterjee, m.s., Professor, City College, in 
Physical Science and by Babu Ram Chundra Dutt in Chemistry. Dr. Sircar also 
lectures now and then. But all these lectures do not constitute an efficient 
scientific training. ‘The students who hear only these lectures cannot expect 
to go above the students of other colleges. | 


24. Referring to the notification in the Caleutia Gazette, publishing the 
names of two students of the Presidency College 
as having passed the last B.A. Examination, the 

ae Bangavast of the 38rd August would like to know the 
reason why their names were not so long published. If the omission was due 
to mistake, whose mistake was it? The University authorities ought to have 
cleared up all such doubts when correcting their mistake. i 


Baweavast. - 25. The same paper learns from the Indian Daily News that the Principal 
Be ._ of the Medical College has recently made a rule 
oct izastic ralein the Medical requiring the students of all the classes to appear 
ollege. ; : ‘ , 
in class examinations, to be held every half-year, 
and a student failing to pass the half-yearly examination will not he allowed to 
attend the College lectures. ‘The reason of making such a drastic rule is said 
to be to raise the percentage of successful candidates in the University examuin- 
ations by getting rid of those that are not likely to pass. It isto be hoped. 
Fa the Lieutenant-Governor will not allow the Principal to enforce such 4 
rastic rule, . 


BANGAVASI, 


Ang. OM, 207% -The two successful B.A. candi- 
dates. 
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96. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 4th August considers it the Daum-oSamcus 


Principal of height of zu/m on the. of the Principal of the 
the Onlontta Medica College, -. Medical College to onder that students who do not 
pass the class examinations will have to leave the College. The object of this 
order is quite incomprehensible, if it is not to reduce the number of native 
doctors and increase that of Euro ones, As for the writer himself, 


he will not be sorry if the Medical Uollege is abolished, because in that case the — 


le will have to fall back upon the ayurvedic system of medicine, upon whose 
sovived depends the real good of the country. The Medical College is. kept up 
simply to supply the jails and public dispensaries with doctors, and the order 
referred to will diminish this supply and injure the interests of Govern- 
ment alone. | es 

97. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 5th August has the follow- 

| the Science Ig: : 
Pron og ate ’ The Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science is one of the great achievements of Dr. Mahendra Lal Sircar. It is pro- 
bable he himself considers it his greatest. But in our opinion, his greatest 
achievement in the domain of science is the service he has rendered to the 
cause of Homcopathy—a service which, even if the Science Association 
had not been established, would have made his name immortal. Homceo- 
pathy owes to Dr. Sircar more than to anybody else for its spread and 
advancement in this country. It is chiefly due to Dr. Sircar’s exertions that it 
has been brought to its present elevated position in this country and occupies a 
well-defined and recognised status. | 

Science is the same in all countries. India is the teacher, the guru of 
Europe, even in science; but the disciple has now fairly excelled the guru in the 
cultivation of physical science, although he has not even approached him in the 
pursuit of spiritual science. It is Dr. Sircar’s Science Association that has 
contributed most towards the spread of physical science in this country, and it 
is for this reason that it is entitled to our sympathy and support. For science 
is the handmaid of art, and the spread of scientific knowledge helps the growth 
of manufacture and industry. 

The Science Association owes its existence to Dr. Sircar—to his un- 
wearied activity, indomitable energy, and never-failing perseverance. Dr. 
Sircar’s zeal for scientific pursuits is almost unparallelled. He has a more than 
paternal affection for his Science Association. Mention only the name of his 
Association, and you will see his heart elated with joy, his face brightened up, 
and his eyes filled with tears. All these are proofs of an unparallelled devotion 
to science. : 

But the Science Association—the object of Dr. Sircar’s tender solicitude, 
care and devotion—has not yet achieved the success which it so richly deserves. 
It is this thought that troubles Dr. Sircar’s mind most; it gives him no rest, 
it robs him of his peace of mind. It is true that it is no small success which 
the Association has secured. It has got a local habitation and a name. It can 
boast of a splendid laboratory. The number of lectures delivered within its hall 
has increased twelve times. The number of those who attend its lectures has 


CHANDRIEA, 
Aug. 4th, 1805. 


DalInix-0- SAMACHAR 
RIKA, 


Aug. 5th, 1895, 


also increased. It has created in the mind of the Indian public a taste for — 


scientific pursuits. It seems to be, in short, in every :respect a progressive 
institution—an institution full of life and vigour. But still the success, the 
Association has gained falls far short of what is to be desired. Its progress 
is nothing compared with the progress of similar institutions in Europe. 

This is the burden of Dr. Sircar’s complaint. May the venerable Doctor 


be yet — to his countrymen for many many years! But man is not | 


immortal, and Dr. Sircar is growing old. He knows that he has but a small 
i of life before him, and it is his most earnest desire to do his utmost for 
the progress and improvement of the Science Association during the time which, 
it is ap ay be will be yet given to him to live. We will fail in our duty if 
we do not help him to gain his noble desire. The Government also will’ not 
do well to keep itself entirely indifferent. 
_ The Aryans of old, the ancient Rishis, were untiring in their efforts to 
impart knowledge. At the last anniversary meeting of his Association, Dr. 
Sircar referred in feeling and eloquent terms to the devotion of the ancient 
Rishis to the pursuit of knowledge, Intheir names we too appeal to the men 
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and call on them to. share their knowledge’ with 
pitt praresved: _ Teaching isa sacred duty, It brings pap whan | 
sr acterateadlie --pgedeygeer 3 ange ghd pinnacle of 
e Hindu professors did not consider it beneath theit dignity 


in honest poverty in order to im knowledge for no 'yY consideration _ 
whaiavie:t6 the students who Seoked to them for the noble war 


‘The Science Association, however, imparts to the public a- knowleilge . 
he material rics of the Won and in Votes of Uo ane a 
prepar e the stu ous sacrifice of. comfort, which ‘wag. s 
common with the ancient A:shis and the Hindu professors of old. Hence the 
ueed of paid professors and lectures in the Science Association. This is e 
n 


evil, characteristic of the present age, and we must put up with it 
But those who have any source of income and competence to keep themselves 


in comfort ought to freely lend their services to the Association. There. are 
already many such who are glad to serve the Association as unpaid lecturers, 
But these men cannot evidently devote all their time and en to the cause 
of the Associationto the spread of scientific knowledge, e Association 
wants men who shall have no other occupation than science. Science shall be 
their daily food, and its pursuit the one object of their life. .They shall breathe 
science, théy shall think science, they shall live and move and have their bei 
in an atmosphere of science. And the Association shall take upon itself the 
task of maintaining them and their families.. But where is the money to.come 
from? ‘The existing resources of the Association are not adequate to the 
p - The Association stands in need of more extensive public support, 
and this public maeeet Dr. Sircar solicits on its behalf. We too join im his 
prayer and earnestly desire to see our millionaires, our Rajas and Maharaj 
come forward and join themselves with men like the Maharajas of Kuch Bi 
and Vizianagram and Babu Kali Krishna Thakur in their endeavour to 
— the welfare of the Association by richly contributing to its fund, 
r. Sircar was visibly moved when he made his appeal to his countrymen for 
money. Will his eloquence, bis feeling exhortation, bis personal example. 
for nothing? Will not our rich men respond to the earnest and eloquent ? 
In Europe and America instances are ts gs rare of men giving away their whole 
fortunes as endowments to scientific institutions, and there are there, even now, 
those who give away millions for the same purpose. We do not ask for 
millions ; we do not even ask for Jakks, Are there not men in this country who 
= gladly pay a few thousand rupees for the promotion of science ? Certainly 
ere are. : ; 

But the Government should not, on its part, keep itself indifferent, It 
ought to substantially help the Association, and it should not shirk its respon- 
sibility in this matter. Sir Charles Elliott’s speech at the anniversary meeting 
of the Science Association in reply to Dr. Sircar’s appeal to the Government 
for support and encouragement, has not satisfied us. The Lieutenant-Governor 
= y referred to the Government colleges and institutions where scientific 

owledge is imparted, in order to show that the Government had done all 
it could to fulfil its responsibility in the matter. We cannot, however, agree 
with . his Honour. We do not think that the Government colleges and 
institutions are doing everything for the promotion of scientific knowledge. 
The scientific knowledge which is imparted in the Government institutions 
in the mufassal, is not scientific knowledge worth the name. The scientific 
training available in most of these institutions is often only a make-believe 
for scientific instruction. In Calcutta, efficient scientific mstruction 18 
available only in the Medical College. But there all the branches of 
Science are not taught, only those of them that have a close connection 
with the science of medicine receive the special care and attention of the 
Professors. In the Presidency College, the scientific instruction that 1s 
imparted, only fulfils the requirements of the candidates for the University 
examinations. No practical, matter-of-fact scientific instruction is there’ im- 
parted. The object of the Science Association is more capacious, its ecope 
more extensive. It aspires to impart a knowledge of science in all its branches. 
It is a national Association, it isthe glory of Bengal. In Europe and America 
there are many such institutions which have a glorious, vigorous and. useful 
existence. It will be to our eternal shame if we capnot maintain one single 
scientific institution in our midst. 
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- he Lieutenant-Governor has practically declined to give ‘sny support to 
the Scienns Association, by saying that the Government has one al that it could 


. : 
. 


. 


in the matter of scientific instruction 5 ae proper arrangements for such — 


instruction in its echools and colleges. We have already ‘seen that His Honour — 


is not quite right.. We have seen that in the Presidency and Medical Colleges 


alone proper scientific instruction is imparted, though that instruction too is 


not. many-sided and comprehensive. We do not understand why the 


Lieutenant-Governor at all referred to the Art School and the Engineering | 


College, a8 evidences of the Government’s liberality in the matter of the advance- 
ment of ‘science. The Art School has nothing to do with science, and in the 
Engineering College mechanical science alone is taught. If overseers and 
painters. could be called men of science, compounders might as well be called 
ysicians. It is therefore quite clear thet it is the bounden duty of the 
ernment to pecuniarily help the Science Association—and that all the more 
because it ought to feel an interest in the spread of western science in this 
country. If public money could be spent in laying out grounds for the athletic 
sports of our young men, why could it not be spent for the purpose of endowing 
the Science Association? If Sir Charles Elliott had possessed sincere sympetay 
for scientific pursuits, if there had been in him a spark of the scientific zeal of a 
Huxley ora dall, he would not have disappointed us as he did in his speech 
at the last annual meeting of the Science Association. 

But not only did Sit Charles Elliott disappoint us in the matter of 
Government’s coming forward to substantially help the Science Association; 
he even plainly declined to extend any patronage whatever to the Association in 
his capacity as the head of the Local Government, In reply to the very modest 
request of Dr. Sircar that His Honour’s Government would show some preference 
for the students of the Association in considering the claims of candidates for 
Government service, the Lieutenant-Governor observed that ‘‘ the Government 
could not put aside the students trained in their institutions for the students trained 
in the Association ; all that the Government could do was to seléct the best candi- 
dates available, irrespective of the fact where they had been educated.” It is, how- 
ever, u fact that the Governmentshows decided preference for the graduates of the 
Presidency Collega who have taken their degrees in science, the actuate of 
other Colleges coming off only second best in the eye of the Government. 
What harm is there in showing some degree of preference for those who, 
trained in the Government institutions, have their knowledge supplemented by 
a training in the Science Association? The students of the Science Associa- 
tion have the advantage of an instruction in science in all its branches, and their 
scientific attainments are therefore superior to those of the young men who 
are trained in other institutions. What harm is there in showing them some 

reference? The Royal College of Physicians in England has attained such a 

igh and exalted position because it is patronised by the Government. We like 
to see the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science placed in the same 
exalted position as the Royal College of Physicians in England. | 

28. The same paper understands that Babu Haraprasad Sastri’s new book 

: , ., onthe history of India is going to be the text-book 
catat piaraprasad Sastri's His- on Indian History for the candidates for the Calcutta 

University Entrance Examination. Is this book a 
translation of the authors Bengali work on the same subject? Babu Hara 
Prasad’s Bengali History of India is a comprehensive work, but it labours under 
one great. defect. In dealing with the Aryan period, the author takes theories 
for established truths. The conclusions and inferences arrived at by European 
historians in connection with the Aryan period of Indian history are no better 
than hypotheses. They have not been placed beyond doubt. They militate 
against the Shastr as, and are not accepted by the Hindus as correct. In settlin 
such disputed points an impartial historian ought not to be guided by the 
Opinion of one side; he certainly ought not to take the. opinions of European 
savanis for gospel truth. Babu rg om seems to lean very much on the 
side of the European savants. Mr. Dutt’s book is not free from this defect, 
but even he has been at last compelled to eschew all such disputed matter as far 
a8 possible. In our opinion, as text-books on Indian History meant for the boys 
of our schools, must have to be kep up to the level of European opinion on the 
subject, they need not at all deal with ‘the Aryan period. Boys may well be 
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ean well wait to be initiuted into the mysteries of the Aryan period till they are 
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ered--wo; think; they’ ought to be spared—the trouble of wading th ie 
orced and: farfetched inferences and hypotheses on diapsted pointe, f gh 


oon up and able to judge for themselves. It ‘is not proper to make them _ 
Jearn things and theories which in later life they may have reason to discard aj 
baseless and untrue, = rier Ew Be 
29.: The Som Prakash of the 5th August continues its criticism of Baba 
_ Hara Prasad Sastri’s History of India in Ben 
tory of Indie ip Bak The book is intended for the candidates for the Middle 
ee Vernacular Examination who are too young to judge 
for themselves or find out mistakes in theirtext-books. Hence the writer’s solici- 
tude to point out the mistakes committed by Babu Hara Prasad in his book. 
The author has added an errata sheet to his book, but the list is not exhaustive 
and leaves many mistakes in the book uncorrected. Perhaps the author had 
not discrimination enough to discover these mistakes. The Text-Book Com- 
mittee often reject books if they happen to contain a few spelling mistakes, 
But such is Babu Haraprasad’s good fortune that his book has been recom- 
mended by the Committee even though it bristles with mistakes:— 
Here are a few more mistakes to be noticed in the book in addition to those 
pointed out by the writer in the last issue of the paper. (See Report on Native 
Papers for the 3rd August, paragraph 26) :— 


(1) In the first page of the book the author says “7eeeq acscrg 
Sica Fa] tz. What is the meaning of this sentence? What does the 
word ‘H@q‘eryq” qualify? Isit an adjective qualifying the noun “Cacee” or 
an adverb of time qualifying the verb “‘=icatoai eqi”? The word may be 
taken to qualify either of the two words. But the writer evidently means it 
to be an adverb and he ought to have written “7q‘eqrq” and not ‘ qa eraq, ” 
This is the usage. 

(2) In the same page the author defines a sukéa (qs) as an invocation of 
a god by a Rishi—caiae afy caine cHqeta SoHCt cl BT Brag Slates ay 7s 
This is too wide a definition.’ Allthe suktas (t.e., mantras in the Rigveda) are 
not invocations of gods. For instance, the “‘¢iq afs ”st.¢e., mantras, relating 
to the ceremony of alms-giving are not invocations of gods. 

(3) The writer further says :—‘“ ANS fa afasicea Foal Ae; 
HASH AS Ter ae HH BS Sica sd erate eta fier gia.” Now, how is 
one to parse “=feqca” ? Is it related to the word “ afafacsta” or to the word 
a@ or to the word ‘“@racgqa”’ (understood)? The word “Seta” is not 
moreover,. quite agreeable, and means some disrespect. towards the venerable 
Rishis (afafecsta), for whom it stands in the sentence. 

(4) The writer observes that the Brahmans trace their origin to eight 
Rishis, “apacedal SS Ga aa Tt SNCS Sey afaral Brtatfasics efron fea etcsa.” 
Here the writer is mistaken. His statement is evidently based on Manu. But, 
Manu himself says that twenty-four Rishis are recognised as the ancestors of 
the Brahmans, although eight of them are to be regarded as the foremost. The 
kuladipika cites the names of forty-two Rishis as the ancestors (ca) of the 
Brahmans, and among the Vaidic Brahmans many other Ri8his besides the eight 
principal ones mentioned by Manu are regarded as their ancestors. 

80. The Dacca Gazette of the 5th August has the following :— 


Text-books for the Entrance Pecuniary gain seems to be the guiding prin- 
Examination. : ciple of the Calcutta University in all that it does. 


None but a most whimsical person could ever think of fixing as a text-book for 
boys of tender years a compilation so difficult as that which has been appointed 
text-book in English for the Entrance Examination of 1896. Mr. ‘l'awney; 
it is said, is the compiler of this book. Mr. Tawney, who has. had’in his time 
to acquire foreign languages, must know how difftcult and irksome that task 18- 
The fact is that Mr. Tawney, who has never taught Entrance candidates, has 
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9 idea of the meagreness of their knowledge . . The ition, 
hideed, contains many good things, but those things are fit intellectual food for | 
more advanced students. One evidence of the difficult natureofthe book wil = = === 8  {§ 
be found in the fact that key-makers, despairing to make their English explana- os aan 
tions of certain es intelligible by themselves, have added to them Bengali a 
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explanations. This they never would have done if the book had been suited ? 
to the capacities of Entrance students. ae ee : 
The present text-books in history and geography for the Entrance Exami- — ae 
nation have proved a veritable monster to the Entrance candidates. The two oo 
text-books on history are like two stupendous mountains, which none can hope ee a 
to scale except in a heevenly chariot, and the two text-books in geography are a 
like two vast oceans which must take years to cross. In addition to these, — a 
there is a small scientific book. Few Entrance candidates are strong enough to Ree, | 
subdue this terrible five-headed monster. | 
(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. ' | Ss 
31. A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 30th July says that great erga: vo a 
A bridge or ferry wanted in the inconvenience 1s felt by passengers on account of Spee citra a 
Mymensingh district. the absence of a bridge or ferry over the Pagaria 


river near Kahibazar station, in the Mymensingh district. People have to swim 
across the river. It is hoped that the District Board will either construct a 
bridge or arrange for a ferry. | 


32. A Bankipore corres ondent writes in oe Sanjivant of the oe ee A 
ae that the Bankipore Municipality proposesto light the = Aug. 8rd, 1895 
The Bankipore Manicipality, = town with electricity. But as the present lighting 
of the town is satisfactory, the municipality will do well to pay more attention 
to sanitation and water-supply, and to open a municipal bazar in the town. 
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33. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 4th August has the following Darein-o-Sauscuah 
remarks on the verandah quarrel : — Rapegee- 
Fae VORREES qeurnet. A verandah. was to be constructed infrontof a — eee 


new house, which was being built for the Viceroy’s Military Secretary. An 
objection was taken, as the verandah was to be a three-storied verandah, and was 
to project over the public street. Butto whom dothestreets belong? In England, 
‘it is true, Her Majesty herself has to obey the municipal laws; but India is not 
England. Did not the Indian Daily News plainly say that the Viceroy must not 
be made to bow to any law, as he is not bound by any laws made for ordinary 
ple? But in Eneical such a claim cannot be made even on behalf of Her 
Maj esty. ‘There the very princes of the blood royal are liable to be arrested a 
by common policemen, and the Queen herself has, on some occasions, had to a 
pey fines for violating municipal laws. But the Indian Daily News knows that . 
ndia is not England. Had the quarrel taken place in England, the Indian 
Daily News itself would have girt up its loins to keep the prestige of the law 
unharmed. In fact the Commissioners ought to have sanctioned the construc- 
tion of the verandah as soon as it was proposed. But to speak the truth, the 
verandah was constructed hefore any sanction was given, neither the Chairman nor 
the Health Officer venturing to take any steps to stop it. It has been well for 
the Commissioners that they have been defeated at last. The Englishman says 
that if the Commissioners had not given in, Calcutta would have been brought 
under martial law, and the Commissioners brought to trial before a Court 
Martial, because the subject-matter of the quarrel was a house intended for 
the Military Secretary. It is said by some. people that if Lord Elgin had 


known about the quarrel beforehand, he would have removed its cause at the ee | 
outset. But we think that in that case Lord Elgin would have been com- , “o 


pelled to leave India, Who does not remember Lord Ripon’s case?’ He 
wanted to equalise the privileges of Indians and Europeans only in a very 
trifling matter, and for this he had to pay dearly. 

All must now feel relieved that the town has been saved, for who knows but 
Calcutta would have been blown away by cannonading if the Commissioners had 
am) yielded. It i i. es hoped that pte ancoryeanes will after this come to 

r senses, and that every ill henceforward realise the difference 
between India and England, and the English and the Indians. 
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to look to the matter ) = 


| (9)—Railways and communications including canals and irrigation, 
Hyavant, 35. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 2nd August draws attention 


ae 75 
f 


: Ang. 2nd, 1896. ‘Bal to the inconveniences which are felt by 
pe oy com. = the East Indian and Eastern Bengal railway 
eS :— | 
(1) There is no separate ticket stall for third class female passengers 
at Howrah, as there is in Sealdah. i 
(2) At Sealdah there is only one man for selling tickets to third class 
and the number is not increased even on excep- 
tional occasions when there is a great rush of passengers. 
(3) There are no native ticket collectors at Howrah, which often brings 
native passengers to trouble. 
(4) On the East Indian Railway line there are no zanana waiting 
rooms except at very big stations. 
(5) On both railways, carriages are overcrowded on the occasion of 
festivals when there is a rush of passengers. 
SANJIVAM, 36. A correspondent of the Sanjivans of the 3rd August complains against 
ti ean the running of trains on the Bengal Provincial Rail 
me ™"Y- way line. The Company seems to have an eye 
to money-making more than to the convenience of the passengers. The new 
arrangement for the running of trains is a great hardship to those who live in 
places nearer to Tarkessur than to Mugra. Formerly the Company made arrange- 
ments forthe running of trains by which passengers for Calcutta could change 
either at Tarkessur or at Mugra as best suited their convenience. But now 
all passengers have to change at Mugra. This causes the passengers great in- 
convenience as well as some loss of money in the shape of excess fare. 
Moreover, under the new arrangement, passengers cannot reach Howrah before 
~ resi while according to the old they could reach that place before 
ye O : 
1 oe Som PRakasH, 37. The Som Prakash of the 5th August is of opinion that the prevalence 
Lag Aug. 5th, 1896. aS of lawlessness on the East Indian Railway line is 
way complaints. 


due to the Company’s partiality for European and 
Eurasian ticket collectors. When natives were employed as ticket collectors 
incidents like the Assensol rape case did not take place. . 
Danx-0-SaMACHAR 38. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 7th August suggests that 
a we since there is no remedy against oppression by 
er winmay travelling in company European railway employés, Hindus and Musal- 
} mans will do well not to travel in trains with the 
women of their families. It is only since the construction of railways in this 
country that people have begun to take their families to their places of occupa- 
tion. In pre-railway days people used to visit their families only once a year 
during the Puja vacation. Why should not this be done now? Our women 
are the goddesses of our households, and it is unbearable that they should 
be gazed upon by lustful eyes, and quite maddening that they should be 
dishonoured. | | | 
TRiruRa PRARASH 89. The Tripura Prakash for the 1st fortnight of Sravan says that the 
| re Tippera District Board has determined to construct, 
of Bravan, 1902 B.S, Canals versws roads in Tippera. i, deference to the wishes of Government, 20 
feeder roads communicating with railways, at an estimated cost of two or two 
and-a-half lakhs of rupees. There would have been nothing to object to this 
if the District Board had been in a position to complete the roads the construc- | 
tion of which it has already taken in hand, or to keep in proper repair those 
which have been already completed. As a matter of fact, the Board is not able 
to do this. The road from Sarail to the Ajabpore steamer station, which was 
commenced five or six years ago, has not yet been provided with the four or 


five culverts it requires, and. is therefore as good as useless in the rainy season. 


Sarail jas t Chunta which was ener ad ppm _ To construct more roads 
under these circumstances would be pure waste Of money. = te i 
Again, it should be coeuditiced tad nolike the North-Western P ovince 
East mee which is intersected by a net-work of riv scanals more. 
ep ae s. But pack ag oo are being a up to. the srl — 
of trade and traffic and to the great injury 0 operations, ihe 
Lawaib khal, for instance, which is as it were, the only high road between 
North and South Tippera, is now navigable only in the rainy season, No one, 
however, says anything about the clearing of this and other important ‘hals. 


when the need of roads is most felt. The same is the case with the road. from: hs 


Re 


(h)— Oeurel. 


40. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 30th July says that it is in contempla grog ag 


ia tion to transfer the _ a ao cagraag ec of 
The proposed transfer of theolicee =the Burdwan Division from wan oogmy- 
ofthe Burdwan: Commissioner. It is, however, difficult to understand why a trans- 
fer should be made. The Commissioner’s office has been in Burdwan since the 
time the post of the Commissioner was created. When the malaria epidemic 
first broke out in Burdwan, the Commissioner’s office was transferred to 
Hooghly, and for sonie time alsoto Howrah. But Mr. Beames retransferred the 
office to Burdwan, and after that the question of transfer was not raised before 
Mr. Toynbee, who disliked Burdwan and proposed to permanently transfer the 
Commissioner’s office to Hooghly. His proposal was not, however, accepted 
by the Lieutenant-Governor who, it was understood at that time, settled the 
question once for all by laying it down that the office should never be trans- 
ferred from Burdwan. One cannot therefore understand why the question of 
transfer should be raised again. Moreover, there is nothing in favour of 
Hooghly. Hooghly is as much malaria-stricken as Burdwan, and,.as a matter 
of fact, the sanitary condition of Burdwan is far better than that of Hooghly. 
If the Commissioner’s office is to be transferred from Burdwan on the score of 
its insanitary condition, it should be transferred to a healthier place like Calcutta 
or Darjeeling. But the Government is not certainly going to sanction a pro- 
‘posal like that. It is also difficult to understand why the Commissioner’s office 
alone should be transferred from Burdwan. There are many public offices 
located in Burdwan, and if Burdwan is really so insanitary as to require the 
transfer of the Commissioner’s office, why not transfer all the other offices too ? 
It is to be hoped that the Commissioner himself will reconsider his proposal and 
give up the idea of transferring his office. 
41. The Hubluil eas Pr ped 31st ag hy s that is —. from which 
ndia suffers are all due to England. England 
_ ae lives a comfortable life by puttin , os vast anaies 
of India and its people to all sorts of difficulties. The people of India, partly 
in fear and partly in despair of a remedy, bear in gloomy silence every burden 
which is laid upon them by England. It is true that the people of India owe 
a debt of gratitude to England for its great exertion to familiarise them with 
English literature. This is a qualification indispensable to office-seekers, but 
utterly inadequate to remove the miseries of the millions. The fact is that the 
English people entertain a doubt about the loyalty of the natives in times of 
emergency. ‘This is why, while giving appointments to the Indians, the English 
Government is wresting from them all power, The wealth and fertility of 
India have been proverbial from time immemorial. Who ever thought that 
this vast empire would one day be a playground for the English people, and 
that the diadems of her princes would become playthings for English -babies ?. 
sr gg has the Indian exchequer paid off the expenses of the Chitral war, 
when India is called upon to meet a new demand in the shape of the cost of the 
Afghan visit. 2 . : 
42. The Hitavadi of the 2nd August says that most people having occa- 
Babu Pratap Chandra Ghoth, Ghosh) Prensa tee nce of Babu Pratap Chandra 
Registrar of Assurances, Calcutta. Prproratct d . . 
| satisfied with him for his rude behaviour towards 
them. The oth er day the Babu told a arty who came to have a document 
registered that it would require a ep of Rs, 35. The pleader for the party 


who was present in the office, pro and pointed out that under the Stamp 


gistrar of Assurances, Calcutta, are dis-. 
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HUBLUL MATEEN, 


HiTavaD!, 
Aug. 2nd, 1895, 
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ty money by putting a stamp ¢ gh value upon the deed, 
equire @ stamp of greater value than Rs. 5. It is hoped that 


to the rade and. worthless man 


* 


hly requiri - the 


ing; but if the box were cleared every day, more than a dozen letters could 
be found in it as was proved when the box was so cleared. et: 
 » The post-office at Raghubati is situated in an out-of-the-way place and 
ought to be removed to Bajna, which is situated in the middle o the vege 
served by it. There is only one postman attached to this post-office, and thi 
1s & source of great inconvenience and loss to the people, as some 
the post-office are about five miles distant from Raghubati. 

44. The same paper has the following:— — 

One fails to understand how the District 
gabe Msour of the administ- Macistrates dare to take such liberty with the 

- Honorary Magistrates as constantly urging them to 
be rigorous in the administration of criminal justice, censuring them if the results 
of the cases tried by them fail to give them satisfaction, and expressing dis- 

probation of their proceedings if they allow a large number of compromises. 
e do not believe that the District Magistrates do all this of their own motion 
—one is rather inclined to believe that the District Magistrates are so hard 
upon the Honorary Magistrates in consequence of pera put upon them from 
above. There is no questioning that, whether the Lieutenant-Governor knows it 
or not, the administration of criminal justice is becoming more and more 
rigorous. After the Lieutenant-Governor’s own remark in the Purulia riot case 
that somebody ought to have been punished for the day’s work ; it is a wonder 
= the subordinate . officials do not’ act with harshness and severity in every 
matter. — / | 
Divisional Commissioners and District Magistrates being the real rulers of 
the country, any harshness and severity in their conduct, whether owing to 
themselves or to pressure from above, must discredit the British Government. 
But, minding only their day’s work, the officials take no note of this, There 
may be honourab 6 exceptions here and there, but the majority of officials appea 
too anxious to make displaysof their power. The possession of power fires their 
temper, and when they find themselves enabled to exercise if in an irresponsible 
manner upon a meek people like the Indians, they naturally grow severe. 

‘It has been seen oom Mr. Grierson’s resolution (Report on Native Papers 
for 3rd August, paragraph 9), that the authorities are not much in favour of 
‘compromises in criminal cases. And here isa letter from the Sub-divisional 
Officer of Ranaghat in the Nadia district, circulated among the local Honorary 
Magistrates, impressing upon the latter the importance of tg ve in mind that 
fines levied upon convicted persons should not be too light, because they are a 
sdurce of revertue, and ought to recoup to a certain extent the expenditure 
incurred for the administration of criminal justice. We will say nothing as to 
whether the circular has been issued by the Magistrate of his own motion or 
under orders from superior authority. We publish it below, and leave it to 
the reader to draw his own conclusion therefrom :— 


es under 


CIRCULAR. 
The Honourary Magistrates, Ranaghat Sub-division.. 
ees ae Ranaghat, the 20th July 1895. 
Sr, - cn 


"It has frequently been brought to my notice that the fines inflicted by 


the Benches in cases under Act V of 1861, and under the Municipal bye-laws 


by i . 7” w 407 4 
EL tmp By, BL 


some wammcsr ti ri an’ unifo hve 
offences irrespective of its gravity or the post 
I also beg to point out to you that these 
Municipalities, and both the Government and 


expensive establishments for the prevention, dete ORO. poo aa 
offen se, and it is but natural to expect that they should be comper sated to & | Ce 
reasonable extent by these fines. I trust, therefore, in pointing out these ae ee a 
to you, that you will be warned against such misplaced clemency and want of i. 


discernment. 


I have the honour to be, ay ce = 
Your most obedient sérvent; a 


K. C. DE, 


This is how the Honorary Magistrates are treated. We will now give an 
instance of the kind of treatment which Honorary Municipal Officers receive at 
the hands of the authorities. In a Municipality. not very distant from Calcutta, 
the Commissioners, with the approval of the Civil Surgeon, appointed a servant 
in their ae dispensary.. The Commissioner of the Presidency Division, 
however, considered such a servant unne , dismissed the man,'and wrote to 
the Chairman ss him to pay out of his own pocket the salary of the 
servant for the period hehad been employed, and requiring intimation of such 
pore to be given to him. The Chairman was a man of pluck, and he wrote 
in reply :— | 
t Tnstend of saying to us unpleasant things, Government should be grate- 
ful for the gratuitous services we render it. I will not pay the servant's salary 
out of my own pocket, because no man with a sense of self-respect can do that. 

I want to know under what section of what law I have been asked to pay.” 
But it is not every Municipal Chairman that has the courage to reply toa ~ 
Commissioner in this par 6 | een : 
_ In conclusion we will make one humble representation to Lord Elgin and 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Is it not the duty of both of you, a 
representatives of Her Majesty as you are, to take notice of and check the : ae 
insolent conduct of the subordinate officers? It is true you are only human ck 
beings and are not gifted with the intuitive power of knowing wiersinins that 
takes place in this vast empire. Butdo you not fail in your duty by shutting your 
eyes and stopping up your ears when oppressions committed by the officials are - 
pr pes at to your notice? You ought not to have accepted the responsible office 
of rulers of a country if you cannot enquire into the grievances of the subject 
people when your attention is drawn to them. The rigour of the administration 
ys isc La is A ag “ne very wg of the subject people, and if 
) ves of Her Most Gracious Maj 
them, where shall they find protection ? Jesty oe Mt saree sap er 
45. ‘Ihe same paper also says that some time ago, Mr. McBlaine, Deputy — Bmavapt 
jut. MoBiaine, Depaty Commis. Commissioner of Nowgong in Assam, gained quite Avs. 24, 1606. 
rs Bs & notoriety by prohibiting the firing of pistols and 

1s in the town. He has now issued & notice requiring those who wear the 

native dress to leave off their shoes when disicing a Court. The people of | 

ry g pa Hagel J ge sa — to the Commissioner ‘protesting against 
rder, and the Commissioner havin ie ition 

Mr. McBlaine, the latter wrote as follow i — ee — 


“ People have been forbiden to fire arms and bombs in the to 2 
orders oad at times and places allowed. It is ‘penis to vertcgytn fired “of 
in a town at the will of the owners. It would not be permitted in any. civilized 
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town. 


sa 
Bate he 


fang 


"complaint so ee frivolous and vexatious as ‘ee 


hy an a ate angst district like Nowgong, 
which has fallen the causes of —_ 
toseek and which ry handk pe Wa 


ude We be fciaby handled. I strongl y malcotons 
protest against being called ‘on to answer Sauiatialets leoaghs ler 
who may happen to be — with my orders. 
} F. MocBrare, - 
Deputy Commissioner ? 


One does not know what country Mr. McBlaine comes from, that in oe = of 


civilisation he should stop the firing of and prohibit le fro 
into his court with their shoes on, an Saal aise besesio Sed & 5 comuilah laint is poe 


: ferred against his improper orders. It is et that Mr. McBlaine should 
for some time be placed under a strict eu erior, if he is to be cured of his capri- 
ciousness. It is clear from the notice he has issued, and the explanation he 
submitted, that he is quite unacquainted with the manners and customs of 

table people in India, or he would not cite the caseof his Nazir. Perha 
his next act will be to try to improve the manners of native society upon the 
model of the manners of his peons and chaprasis. 

; But Mr. McBlaine should remember that is not the Fiji Island, nor 

. is it the government of Seraj-ud-dowla under which he serves. Since the time 

| when Seraj-ud-dowla ruled this province, when the marriage of a horse was 

celebrated with eciét, and when an emperor wanted to marry a male, the world 
hes made vast strides towards civilisation. Under the rule of Her Majesty 
me ress bacco and under the British Government, official vagaries will not 
ong tolera 
"Tei is to be hoped that the Lieutenant-Governor will soon rescind the unjust 
orders passed. Y Mr. McBlaine, and transfer that officer from Nowgong. 
) Conduet like his, if not checked, will destroy the peace of the entire province of 

Assam. 

Ppa ~ 46. Asa Committee ‘the 3a : sit in Simla, ae ype Poet * 

— 3 ugust, to consider e advisability o 

_ proposed Toll Committee the rules relating to the collection of tolls, 

the defects in the present toll arrangement should be pointed out. There 

— to be uniformity in all rules relating to the collection of tolls. In the 

toll-station (in the Nadia district), passenger boats bound for Nadia 
con not. to y toll on their return if ey come back to Sarupganj within 
twenty-four hours. In the j-Hanskhali toll station (in the same 
district), however, no such consideration is shown. The Toll Committee should 
take this anomaly into its consideration. ‘There should be uniformity in the 


ly 
polet out tak to Totton 
contained in this 


~— 7 _—— } 
. 7 s 7 | 
a apts CA Lae! SEAR I Meas.” 


toll regulations. 
Iil.—Lecis.arive. 
Gaya Punox, 47, The Gaya Punch of the 29th July says -that of late Nicdidniisadi 
oy re marriage and dowry suits have become very 


tt EB-C,) of TENS wanted in frequent in Bihar. As in such cases the parties fail 

to produce an st diag mage document to prove celebra- 

tion of marriage according to uhamm law, judicial officers have to rely 

solely the witnesses who solemnise the ceremony. In most cases, therefore, 

wy 40. arrive at a proper decision. Such being the case, the authorities 

ought. to enforce Act I (B.C.) of 1876, re to the registration of Muham- 

madan marriages and divorces. It is ho that Khan Bahadur Delawar 

Hossein, 8.A.,: present Inspector-Gcneral of Registration, will condescend to 
comply with this request. 

Porpway Sasnvam, §§ 48. The Burdwan Sanjivans of the 30th Jul thus concludes an article on 

July 80th, 1896, The Drainage Bll. the Bengal Gestters Uneiiens Bill :-— 
The Government has fo spend crores of rupees 
on frontier fortifications, The Chitral Expedition has already cost it one crore 


| (- 685 ). 


and-a-half, and the army quartered ‘in Chitral is costing it about Rs. 75,000 


every day. gigs age yp allowance sis: oak 
the Government a crore of ru a year, while the t the valu 
of silver has caused a heavy ag he Indian finances. The Government 1s 
therefore hard put to it in making the two ends meet, and can illafford to spare 
anything for the purpose of improving the sanitary condition of the Ben 4 
fae ’ The le, too, are not in a flourishing condition, and. br 9 Pot ies 
rather prefer d th from malaria to the eternal want of peace and life-lor 

anxiety to keep body and soul together. The imposition of o new tax 
my make life intolerable in the mufassal. ; ane 

9 


"ig: servants. is 


- The Charu Mikir of the 30th July has the following remarks on the | 


Sanitary Drainage Bill:—_ Bsess8 1a; 

ee: We have os than once said that the roads 
which are constructed by the District Boards, and the railroads being the 
principal obstacles to the free drainage of the province, it is the District Boards 
and the Railway Uompanies who should be exclusively made liable for the cost 
of drainage works, But Government will not hear this. The District. Boards 
and the Railway Companies will go on obstructing drainage, and a third agency, 
namely, the proposed drainage authorities, will occupy itself with improving 16. 
Construction and destruction will thus go on without cessation, and none but a 
perpetual worker like Sir Charles Elliott can devise the scheme which makes this 


pone. The people of Bengal would have enjoyed some peace, if His Honour 
a | | 


d béen a quieter and lazier man. 


Government believes that obstructed drainage is the cause of the various 


diseases from which the people of Bengal suffer. This may or may not be, butat 
is certain that people utter greatly for want of good drinking water. No one will 
admit the necessity of improved drainage as a means of ameliorating the health 
of the people, if it is not first proved that a good water-supply cannot effect 
that object. Government has been ill-advised in teking the drainage scheme 
in hand without first getting the District Boards to remove the water grievance. 
And what guarantee is there that the proceeds of the proposed drainage cess 
will not, like the proceeds of the road cess, he dive from their legitimate 
object? It was an evil moment for the people of Bengal when Sir Charlies 
Elliott conceived the idea of the Bill, under which a new tax will be. impose 
upon them. The native papers and associations protested 
their protest only served to confirm Sir Charles Elliott in his resolution to 

it. He has turned a deaf ear to all adverse representations. But he should 
know that the passing of the Bill will be a glaring instance of the appa of 


the weak by the strong, and will constitute an indelible stain on Honour’s 
name. 


The Mhnashies alaitica Dainik of the 1st August, do not stand in need of 

J being initiated into the principles of ——— 

tion, nor do they require any training in horsemanship. Mr. nessy, 
therefore, whose sole qualification seems to be that he is an indigo-planter and a 
dashing horseman, has nothing to recommend him for a seat in the Legislative 
Council. As a Member of the Legislative Council Mr. Hennessy might be good 


enough for interpellation work, but interpellation is not the be-all and end-all 


of a Councillor's life, and Mr. Hennessy is simply innocent of the intricacies of 
the law, the making of which is the most heanatiaat business done in a Legisla- 
tive Council. The Englishman, which speaks highly of Mr. Hennessy as an 
indigo-planter and first-rate horseman says. nothing about his literary or other 


accomplishments. To be an Englishman is to. be a learned man is not, 


however, 4 self-evident fact, and from the point of view of legal attainments 


and liter ualifications, there is ve i r. Henn 
ai Be oars Sage ci” Oe oe om Me Hey 
is also difficult to understand why Englishmen in India. 0V 
the few seats in the ears Council which oa bens Kindly shacen si 
to election. The En ishman at home is a pattern of impartiality and high- 
mindedness; the Eng man in India is a selfish creature. Why otherwise 
should the Englishmen in India, who have many friends to defend their 
interests, should be to anxious to deprive the natives of a few seats in the Legi 
latiye Council, and why should the English officials, too, lend them their support ? 


epreciation of the value 


posed 
against the Bill; but 


50. The Members of the Bengal Legislative Council, observes the Sulabh - 


SuLABH DAINIK, 
Aug. lst, 1895, 
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In the matter of Council elections, the Licutenant-Gavernor has hitherto given 


proof of impartiality and uprightness, and it is to be expected that in the case _ 
of the Bhagalpar election he will not devisto from the path of duty, ride 

61. Bharat Mitra of the 2nd August a : the resignation by 

. : _ _ ir John Lambert of his meinbership of the: Bengal _ 
PL tony ol yaa Hossein in Council to Sir Charles Elliott’s iin tcbertecanee ie 
rain-gambling in Calcutta, and says that it ig. 
rumoured that Sir John will also resign his post: of Police Commissioner. 
The writer is glad that the people of Bengal have been fortunate enough to 
et Nawab Syed Amir Hossein, ¢.1.2., a8 Sir John’s successor in the Bengal 
ouncil. It is hoped that the Nawab, a veteran Magistrate of the Calcutta 
Police Court, will spare'no effort to do good to the Calcutta community and to 
the people of Bengal at . It 1s true that the Nawab has been elected to 
represent the Musalmans of Bengal. But it is not too much for the Hindus of — 
his native country (Bihar) to expect that the Nawab Bahadur will never forget 
them. Among the members of the Council the venerable Syed is the only 
gentleman who is fully aware of the character of the different’ communities in 
this country as well.as the merits and demerits of the Calcutta Police. There 
is hardly one among the members who haye been recruited from among raises 
and zamindars who have mastered the principles of English legislation in India. 
These gentlemen are, therefore, of no use in the Council. But his long incum- 
bency as a Magistrate of Calcutta has made the Nawab Saheb a perfect master 
of law. In fact, the Lagislative Council requires the services of much tried 
men and not of respectable title-holders. The Nawab has no second, so far 
as these qualifications are concerned. | | . , : 
52. The Hitavadi of the 2nd August says that the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
Bengal tative in the 20d Babu Surendranath Bannerjee will most pro- 
bujemne Conc. ~~ -._-Crbably be candidates for election to the Supreme 
Council. It is likely that there will be some fight 
between them. The appearance of the Maharaja’s name in the English papers 
as the most likely man on the very day following that on which Surendranath’s 
name was first talked of in this connection, and the denunciation of Surendra- 
nath in certain papers as an enemy of his country are sufficient indications that 
efforts are being privately made to get the Maharaja elected. 

The Maharaja is not by any means an incompetent man. But people 
would prefer Surendranath to him on the ground that in the Viceregal Council 
the Maharaja may frequently have to speak with reserve, that it may be 
injurious to the Maharaja’s personal interests to be present in the Council ‘on 
every occasion, and that Babu Surendranath will be able with far smaller 

rsonal sacrifice to achieve greater good for his country than the Maharaja. 

he Maharaja cannot afford to incur the displeasure of Government, but official 
displeasure will do no harm to Surendra Babu. The reason why the English 
man and the Indian Daily News are opposed to Surendra Babu’s return is that 
they would not like to see him take up Mr. Mehta’s place in the Council. It is 
to be hoped that the non-official members of the Bengal Council will elect the 
man whom the country expects them to elect. | | : 

53. The same paper says that it will not be necessary to pay equal 

SO the er ea eee oa attention to the drainage of every part of the pro- 
be given effectto © vince or to construct drainage works onthe same 

scale everywhere. It will have to’ be. settled 
whether the people of one part of’ the province should be made liable for the 
cost of works constructed in‘another. Take, for instance, the country south of 
the Damodar river. The duad on the south bank of the river having, by order. 
of Government, been breached in several places, the whole country from the 
south-east of Burdwan town to the bank of the Rupnarain river is flooded 
every year, and the greater part of it remains submerged for six months in the 

ear. As & consequence malaria rages violently. As soon, therefore, as the 

rainage Act comes into operation, Government should direct its attention to 
the drainage of this tract. So far as the writer is aware, the breaches referred 
to have been made solely with the object of keeping the bund on thé northern 
bank, which protects the Indian Railway line from invasion by the river, 
perfectly secure. It is, therefore the duty of Government to bear the cost of 
the drainage itself, or throw it on the East Indian Railway Company. It 1s 


under the weight of the gamindar’ i ra 8 rent, oA wm ublic Puig, tee 
and the zamindar’s. abwabs. native m eis re 
eee 


’ 


The raiyat—Wohai Lat. Saheb. Do not lay # fresh burden on this frame 
emaciated through starvation, This time the back will break. bay flee 
The people's representative.—My dear fellow, take it ; it is only a very small 
sheaf added to a huge load. en the sanitary drainage cess is imposed, 
you will be cured of your malaria and restored to strength and will earn more 


mnone . ‘e . | . ; 4 ’ 
The raiyat.—-Bravo, my boy. It is only for such qualifications as these that 

you pose.as the people’s representative. ©! 0! 

55.. The same paper writes as follows:— _ ic hcatths Speake 

eee an ae i As Babu Surendranath sits in the Legislative. 
a and the Drainage Council as the representative of the people, it must 
be taken for granted that he is fully acquainted: 
with their erying wants and grievances. The question is—Is water. 
or drain the most crying want of the people? One who has the least experience. 
of village life must say without any fear of contradiction that it is water., It is: 
scarcity of water that is about to turn the picturesque es in Bengal into’ 
inhospitable deserts. Disease, premature death, and depopulation of rilngee, 
all these are due to scarcity of water and to.that alone. But Babu Surendra- 
nath, instead of trying to removethis crying want of the people, mstead. 
of inducing the Governmeut to legislate for the improvement of . Village: 
water-supply, servilely played himself into the hands of the officials, sang 
to their tune, echoed their opinions, and su d the measure for the improve- 
ment of the drainage system of Bengal. Was this worthy of a patriot? Babu 
Surendranath of course says that he supported the Drainage Biull, but did not 
support the proposal to impose a drainage tax. But Babu Surendranath. is 
nota fool; and he ought to have knownthat the Government was not prepared 
to disgorge the road cess which it had swallowed, and that it was not the policy 


of the present Government to pay anything out of the public exchequer for the. 
improvement of the health of the people. ‘This being the case, Babu Surendra- 


nath ought to have known that the Government would have to impose a tax in 
order to provide itself with the necessary means: of placing the drainage of the 
country on a more satisfactory. footing, : ; 


Babu Kesub Chandra Sen used to regard Jesus. Christ as a t man, but 
he denied his divinity. When once questioned by the late Rev. Lalbehari 
De as regards the authority for his opinion, he referred to the Bible. He was at 
once told that the same was also. the authority for the divinity of Christ, and he: 
was not justified in accepting the authority in The officials have accepted 
half of Babu Surendranath’s opinion, and have rejected the other half. Babu 
Surendranath ought to have foreseen that this would actually ha 


, ght to have forese ppen._ If he 

did not know this, his intelligence -is not | ; i 

this be har sed , I lig not certainly commendable if knowing 

+ Sw pleading of the Indian Miuor or the certificates of a few mufassal 
unicipal Commissio 


ners cannot white-wash his guilt. His counti : 
ed a good deal from Babu Surendranath, but he gun is countrymen expect- 


| re has sorely disappointed them. 
56. The Sanjivani of the 3rd August unfavourably meitiniees-the Govern- 
The Bhagelpur election. ment’s reply to the Hon’ble Babu Surendra’ Nath 


ment’s reply to the Hon’ble Ba 
Monae. Phillipe and. Steck in oontosiat ee en ene: ne Samick of 


! id in‘ connection. with the Bhagalpur election. If it 
is true that Mr. Phillips recommended Mr. Hennessy by ~ 4 of expressing his 
private opinion, wh did he issue a general circular? As regards Mr. Stack, 
the Government ks that he too like Mr. Phillips committed an act of 


inst his conviction, he isa. traitor to his country. The — 


SANJIVANI, 
AUgs ord, 1895, 


ee ee 


Be 
Philly ; ‘ 


ea AY ia inates if Mr. Hennessy had 
not Btood as a d that Mr. Phillips as well as 
Mr. Stack is respo alpur election, and the Gov. 


 Dapsax, 57. 
Aug. 4th, 1806. _—« : 


the 4th August says that it is generally believed that 
,:,..... the Maharaja of Darbhanga has been appointed to 
jamaOed in the the Bengal Council with the object o opposing. - 
gotlis _..... Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee’s election for the 
— Council. The attitude of the Maharaja of Darbhanga too is not 
without significance in this respect. It will be & sad thing if a quarrel breaks 
out between two men, both of whom are sincere well-wishers of their country 
and of the congress movement. But neither the Maharaja nor Babu Surendra- 
nath appears inclined to give up an inch to his opponent. | 


Dacca Gazsrrs, 58. The Dacca Gazette of the 5th August would advise the advocates of 
Aug. 5th, 1895, i rate aE. the reduction of Hindu meee expenses to 
; The Hindu marriage expense properly diagnose -the disease before seeking a 


remedy for it. Some time ago high prices had to 
be paid for girls, so that even respectable men had to remain bachelors. How 
is it that the tide has turned within these few short years?. The reason 
of this change is not that the number of girls has increased, but that the 
number of youths who have received English education—the only class of 
bridegrooms that is now much in request in the matrimonial market—is far 
short of the demand. With a larger supply of this commodity its present high 
price will go down, and as. English education spreads more and more widely in 
this country, the larger will become the supp . Already people appear to be 
less charmed with the gloss and glitter of English education than before. 

A reform that is introduced by force does more harm than good. Merit 
will always have, and ought always to have, its reward,. or people will not be 
spurred on to exert themselves to the utmost of their power. In the matri- | 
monial market, as in every other, competition will always prevail, and wealth 
learning and social rank will always fetch the highest prices. It would be 
wrong on the part of social’ leaders to fix one uniform price upon all articles 
good, bad and indifferent. : 

Scraan Danie, 59. The Sulabh Daintk of the 7th August considers it highly improper 

Aug, 7th, 1895. The Lieutenant-Governor onthe for the Lieutenant-Governor to have called the 
memorialists against the Drainage memorialists against the Sanitary Drainage Bill 
7 “poor puppets.” Why should a man be so vain 
when he knows that his position will last only for a short time? — 


IV.—Native Srares. 


Danvasatranat 60. The Darussalianat and Urdu Guide of the 1st August says that the 
oe eighty lakhs of Musalmans living in Cashmere have 
Aug. Ist, 1895, Treatment of Mussalmans by the falien victims to the cruelty of the Hindu Council 
- in that State. According to the Punjab papers, 
the Hindu Council has ordered the dismissal of all Musalman amla from the 

Cashmere Court, and has begun to interfere with the religion of Musalmang. 


Tarruna PRakase, 61. The Tripura Prakash for the first fortnight of Sravan has the follow- 
for the first fortnight Se ing = ie | 
of Sravan 180288, ,,, The financial administration of The administration of Tippera by the Thakurs is. 


Bt a fine thing to hear and talk ‘of, but the real 
administration of the State is in quite other hands. The Yuvaraj isthe ostensible 
head of the Finance Department. We quote the following from a correspon- 
dent’s letter that was published the Indian Minor in 1891, asthe most faithful 
picture that we could give here of his body and mind:— 
*¢ The chief and attractive figure in the State is the Royal Prince, viz., the 
_ Jubraj, who is a charming yar man of forty. How prince-like, how right 
- royal his looks are! As the Roy Prince passes by, his neck gently stooping 
and with somewhat quick, though majestic and gentle steps, he seems to be like 
modesty and simplicity incarnate, and captivates, as it were, the gazing 


ie ee 


multitude who crowd. to see their amiable prince... Whoever has got one 
glance.of him, cherishes hope to. see him. Peale, ok Min tteares fos a 
wounded heart snd a subdued power. His amiable gravity, combined with, 4 
. slight pallor of melancho dy. ong his appearance a peculiar and ; charming 
hase which instinctively draws popular sympathy to his side. Such a‘noble 
mien cannot fail to have a good character, and it is not. otherwise also with 
regard to the Prince. His private character does not. belie his outward looks. 
Enmity he can have none, unless it be some got-up hostility of a political 
design. In addition to the noble virtues which he poss in common with his 
father, he has an independence of mind; and he, like his brother, the Bara 
Thakur, tried, though without success, to save the State from the evil influence 
of the intriguing officials. But he is most loyal to his father, and dares 
not do anything in defiance of his Highness. We hope to see his loyalty 
rewarded.” tie | veh UTE 
Such is the princely Finance Minister of Tippera. B administering the 
finances on the principles that were introduced by Babu Umakanta Das, he 1s 
securing every year & larger revenue to the State. During the time Umakanta 
Babu acted as Minister, settlement work was conducted on the most expeditious. 
and least cumbrous methods. There was under him no sacrifice of revenue in the 
way of settlement of mahals on unduly favourable terms for the benefit of the 
relatives of the royal family. In following theseexcellent principles the. Yuvaray. 
is, however, hampered and obstructed at every step. Recently there has been a 
resettlement of the forest mahals. Babu Dinanath Sen increased the revenues 
of the State by taking those mahals from the hands of the royal family and: 
leasing them to others at double the former revenue. But this time the mahals 
have again been leased to the relatives of the royal family against the wishes 
of the Yuvaraj. In this way revenue to the extent of 20,000 rupees annually 
has been sacrified. : = : Soren 
Again, the Yuvaraj nominated three Subdivisional Officers for the State. 
But his nominations proved highly offensive to those who now virtually wield: 
all power in Tippera, as two of the persons nominated were iuhabitants of 
Tippera. Though possessing the power of making, on his own authority, 
appointments to posts carrying salaries of Rs. 100 and less, the Yuvaray was 
required to submit the nominations for the approval of the Maharaja, and the 
result was that his nominations were rej and two Sub-Deputies were 
appointed. One of these two, a graduate, resigned his appointment while on 
his way to the capital to join it, probably on coming to know of the true state of. 
affairs in the State. We for ourselves anticipated as much. 


V.—PROsPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


62. The Tripura Prakash for the first fortnight of Sravan complains of rn Paakase 
_ devastating floods in Tippera, which have destroyed tor the first fortnight 
Prospects of the crops im ]) hopes about the crops. It learns from a trust- of Sravan 1802B.3. _ 


— worthy correspondent writing from Brahmanbaria 
that in two days the .water has risen three cubits higher. 


VI.—MIscELLaNneous. 
63. A correspondent of the Education Gazette of the 26th July writes as 


3 : follows :— 
Taint” iifterent types of Anglo- = During the rule of the East India Jompany 
the 


PE Englishmen were frequently heard to sa 

sole purpose of their holding India was to anahle the nations to fit t cacao 
for the work of self-government, and that there would be no necessity of their 
governing the country when the latter had acquired that fitness.. Now, this 
plea and profession has been false from the beginni g. But it served a most 
useful purpose at that time. It showed, at any rate, that the work of Indian 
administration was to be carried on for a very high and noble purpane . The 
Indians were to be made fit for self-government, and in order that this result 
might be brought about, (1) all internal dissensions existing among the le 
were to be removed, (2) a <a of dispute in future were to ge 
vented, (5) measures were to be adopted to arrest their growing ienndivevighasant 
and (4) encouragement was to be given and facilities offered for enabling them 


EpucaTion Gazerrs, 
J uly 26th ? 1895, 
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size and wealthy, would b w oreudeauiages « Mecian 
ig and wealthy, would bring more advan psa? yb. 
weak, helpless, and’s burden to the latter. The opinion was also expressed by 
some Englishmen that India was not at that time. a source of strength but a 
cause of weakness to England. | ee | 
inions like these are not, however, expressed nowadays. bmen , 
have ceased to indulge in such talk, since the country came under the Khas 
Government of the Queen. There has been a change: in their professions. It , 
was probably the Duke of Argyll who, as the Secretary of State for India, first , 
made the statement, that the fest and foremost obj ect of English policy was to 
manently hold India in subjection. And this view has been since taken by 
almost every Englishman. In the course of & conversation with an English- 
man on the subject, the writer was told by the latter with a smile—“ Do you 
think that it is the object of the English Government in this country to: make 
India fit for self-government?” e writer:—‘''I never believed it even in 
my dreams; what I think is that the country may be well governed if the 
Government keep some.such high and noble object steadily before it. Jesus 
Christ said—-‘Try to be perfect like God.” Of course, nobody ean ever be 80, 
but many find it possible to.do themselves immense good by trying to follow 
such an ideal. I therefore believe that Englishmen did well to make the state 
ments regarding the object of their administration of India, which they used to 
do formerly, for such statements were likely to do good. But what do: you: 
think is the good of the declaration of policy which has now taken the (of a oe 
those statements?” Tho Englishman: What’ is the present declaration of 2 
policy?” The writer:—“‘The opinion is now expressed, in season and out of | 
season, that the interests of the Indian le require that in this country: 
English ascendency should be maintained in all matters, and: that it is: therefore 
absolutely necessary to maintain that ascendency.” The Englishman :—‘ Who 
says so? The writer—“ At this time, who: does not? Grant Duff says, and! 
he has printed and published it, that if an Englishman. oppresses a native, he: 
ought not to be punished for it. For it is the duty of the English Government 
_ to strongly impress the minds of the Indians with a: fear of the Englishman. 
Now,, far from condemning this opinion, the English people actually sent out 
Grant Duff as a Provincial Governor. But whe will be the result if the 
Opinion expressed by him is accepted and acted upon, and oppression of natives 
by Englishmen is allowed to increase? A kingdom,cannot stand where justice 
is disregarded.” gs 
On another occasion. the writer had a talk with a highly-placed English 
official on the subject of self-government. In the course of the conversation 
a the latter vaneshed——! The time has not yet come when natives can be properly a. 
4 entrusted with any powers: of self-government, for the authority of Govern- 
q ment does not yet sit heavily on the people of the country.” The writer:— 
= ‘You seem to think that ‘the fetters of Government should be made tighter, 
ag but: we find them already so tight and rigorous that there is every fear of 
paralysis setting in.” The officer from that time conceived a dislike for. the: 
ie writer. There can be no doubt, however, that he was a better man than 
. Grant, Duff. For while Grant Duff was an oppressor of the Indians, this officer 
a was 8 n of his own countrymen and only indirectly an oppressor. _ 
ft The writer has come across another class of Engli men. These are 
- extremely opposed to the English education of natives. An Englishman of this 
. ch.8s once observed to the writer:—“ The natives who have received English 
education go about seeking service. They do not get it, and suffer great hard- 
ship in consequence, I wish English schools and colleges were fewer in 
number in this country.” The writer:—“I wish they were more numerous.” 
The Englishman: What if they were? They would only serve to swell 
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lishman thereupon inng down his head but waa mag 
take offence. On the contrary, he seemed more. kind 
writer than before. _ n: aretie aut COST h che a Rio hands aie Stata 
’ Take the case of another Englishman. This gentleman served Jong:in: 
Beng and had the reputation of being thoroughly..acquainted with aps oe 
An. English officer from some other part of India .came. to Bengal, and asked — 
this gentleman how he (the officer): could make himself popular with: Bengalis. 
And the following is the advice: which he got:—‘Allow Bengalis to:approach — 
you and speak wish 708. They are greatly pleased if they are allowedtocome 
near Englishmen talk with them. This much will do. You need do no. . 
More. | : | : : 5: ee it) paints OL Bite 2 
I¢ will appear from the above that English officials are at present divided, 
jnto four classes, namely, (1) the tyrannical, (2) the patrons of Englishmen, (3) 
the superficial observers, and (4) the slighters. ae : 


64, The Bharat Mitra of the 1st August has the followmg:— ~_- ‘Baars? Mrrma, 
Sede In the early days of British rule in this countr Aug, lst, 1895, 
Beng, resent Indian feeling about we were very partial to it, and felt profo | 


: respect for the English character. We thought it 
an honour at that time to stand on terms of intimacy with Englishmen. But 
r¢ those days are gone. English rule has now attained its maturity, and we 
scrutinise it with a very critical eye. Railways, irrigation canals and. tele- 
aphic communications have rendered India so comfortable under English rule 
tha none of us want to part with ‘the English Government, For all that, 
however, we have begun to hate English rule on account of zubberdustism on the 
part of the English officials. We see generally that in making'appointments 
to offices of trust and honour, Government gives preference to Christians over 
Indians. Court-fees are unbearably heavy, and the taxes are so numerous that 
the people are getting poorer day by day. It is the duty of the authorities to 
remove these defects of the Indign adminjstration. ‘ei 


65, The Darussalianat and Urdu Guide of the Ist August attributes the  Darvssartamar 
Hindu-Musalman quarrels ‘to the hostile attitude 4» Uspu Guns, 
— Hindu-Musalman which the Hindu papers have assumed towards the 46: 1st, 1896. 
er -Musalmans. These papers always throw obstacles 
in the way of the progress of Musalmans, and oppose them in every matter in 
which the two communities are equally interested. . _. ) 
66. The Hitavadi of the 2nd August has the following:— _ oi, Bmavany, 
The disclosure regarding Sir . ~he Sulabh. Daimik says that the Judicial Avg. 2nd, 1896, 
Charles. Elliott’s application for Department of the Bengal Secretariat is ina panic 
CI es on account of the disclosure made by the. Hitavadi, 
regarding Sir Charles Elliott’s application for extension and the Viceroy’s order 
thereon. According to the same paper, His Honour. has enquired of the Home 
Secretary if there 1s any chance of the news getting publicity from the Home. 
Department, gnd the Home Secretary has th line detectives to obtain a clue 
to the offender. ee es hip ca RM lot aices cel ati, Wee nore 
What can we say to this? We published the news without giving the 
number and date of either the Lieutenant-Governor’s application or the: 
Viceroy’s order. Still if the authorities are offended at the.disclosure, we 
cannot help it. Detectives-can only bring such an offence home to an innocent 
person. We will wait to see the result of the action taken by Government, but 
we fear nothing for ourselves. | | i Ki 
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SuLasn Dalnix, 
Aug. 6th, 1896. 
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"685 The Education Gazette 2 
ie) | way the Government of Bengal proposes to help 
The Hindu marringe expense those who are anxious fora reduction of marriage 
Bi ik. ies Beck 0 ng ts connected with 

hibit the le from expen arge sums on amusements connected wit 

ing Folchentions, but it sold by no means bring down the price of bride- 


‘inaunan’' wliieh is d by the law of demand and supply. Some people 
would have. the * li lea the price of brid f 
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marriage. 7 
University degrees have now taken the place of qualifications of birth and 
breeding which used formerly to be sought for in a bridegroom. There is 
consequently nowadays a run among brides’ fathers after a boy who has done 
best at the University examinations. If the brides’ fathers did not all run after 
the best University graduate, his price in the marriage market would neces- 
sarily be moderate. It is, therefore, a mistake to throw the entire blame of 
heavy marriage expenses on bridegrooms’ fathers. | 
e meeting which was held -the other day in the house of Babu Rama- 
nath Ghosh under the presidency of Sir Maharaja Narendra Krishna Bahadur 
with the object of inducing the Kayasthas of Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
to form a Society for retrenching marriage expenses by inflicting on any 
member who infringed its rules the punishment of excommunication, had 
undoubtedly a good object in view, but it is doubtful how far that object can 
be gained in the way in which the promoters of the meeting have set about 
g it. ce 
69. The Sulabh Dainik of the 6th August has the following :— 
Rather late in the day, the Amrita Bazar Patrika is going into raptures 
The Amrita Basar Patrika’e OVe® the “generous Government of Sir Charles 
new tone in regard to Sir Charles Elliott.” The Lieutenant-Governor may have 
Elliott. proved himself generous in a few solitary instances ; 
he may have treated an individual here and an individual there with some 
degree of kindness; he may have of late given the editor of the Patrika some 
signal proof of his generosity, but are these solitary instances sufficient author- aE 
ity for the Amrita Bazar Pairika to characterise as generous the Government 
of Sir Charles, whom during the whole five years of his rule it lost no oppor- 
tunity to denounce as the most retrograde ruler on the face of the earth? The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika’s conduct is really surprising. But will Sir Charles 
Elliott ever forget the ‘wounds the Pafrika’s poisoned shafts of ridicule 
and denunciation have inflicted on him? Why then this flattering praise, 
this vain attempt at reconciliation? Why this blowing hot and cold in the 
same breath? ‘T’he Lieutenant-Governor is perhaps still writhing under the 
effect of the poison disgorged by the Patrika, as it were, through a hundred 
throats, and the public still remember how, in season and out of season, it 
criticised Sir Charlies Elliott’s Government in the most merciless way. When 
the Statesman ventured to defend Sir Charles Elliott’s rule, the Patrika tried its 
best to laugh down that paper into contempt. When the Lieutenant-Governor 
was bold enough to call himself the ma-bap of the’ people, it wrote a long 
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‘series of articles to show the inconsistency of His Honour’s profession. When 

Sir Charles Elliott issued the famous circular called by the Patrika “the no- 
conviction-no-promotion ” circular, denunciation of the Lieutenant-Governor 

became its daily occupation, the burden of its thought, the theme of all its 

writings. The well-known remarks of the Lievtenant-Governor in the Purulia 

riot case almost lashed the Patrika into fury, and for several weeks it contained 

nothing but a very pungent criticism of His Honour. — 

Has the Amrita Basar Patrika so ‘soon forgotten all thesco? And what is 

the reason of its present lovely attitude towards Sir Charles Elliott? The .- 2 
Patrika is very much — what is called the “ residential clause” in the a 
Indian Councils Act. e Lieutenant-Governor, too, does not seem to be very (ae 
much fond of this hard-and-fast rule. Is this happy coincidence, this agree- 
ment in opinion, the sole reason of the Amrita Basar Pairika’s sudden cooling 
down towards the Lieutenant-Governor? Does the editor of the Patrika ever 
expect to sit in the Legislative Council, and does he think that when that oppor- 
tunity will arise the “‘ residential clause” may stand in his way? And has he, 
in the hope that the Lieutenant-Governor will do away with that clause, 
suddenly discovered amiable traits in Sir Charles Elliott’s rule? We cannot 
divine any other reason for the Patrika’s sudden change of front. Sir 
Charles Elliott’s rule has been far from liberal. Personally he may be a very 
generous man, but his Government is by no means generous. The promotion 
of Mr. Herald of Balludhan notoriety, the Lieutenant-Governor’s policy 
towards the Balludhan police, Mr. Lang, Mr. Radice, and Satish Chandra Bose 
—has the Amrita Bazar Patrika forgotten all about these ? 


Urrya Papers. 


70. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 19th June has an appreciative URIYA AND 
notice of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of  Navasamvan, 
_., six, Charles Elliott as regarded ~ Bengal, and observes that no one of His Honour’s Juz 10th, 1805, 
predecessors paid so many visits to Orissa as His 
Honour has done during the brief period of five years. 
\ 71. The Utkaldipika of the 22nd June does not approve of the way in — urxarpmma, 
iii ia ee ae which the charges incurred in connection with the June 22nd, 1896. 
a , ' visit of the Amir’s son to England are being cre- 
dited to the Indian budget, and observes that England ought to pay a portion 
of the expenses. The writer regrets that the Secretary of State should ask the 
-» Indian Government to bear all these charges atatime when the finances of that 
Government are in a deplorable condition. 
72. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 26th June and 3rd July is sorry to —_urrra ap 
ae point out that the condition of certain roads and | “*veaius i) 
Roads and bridges in Balasore ridges in the Balasore town is not good, and ree 7” I 
— quests the Municipal authorities concerned to pay Be 


early attention to the same. : q 

73. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 3rd July regrets to point out that the URIYA AND i 

state of education in the Keonjhur Tributary State Navasamvap, oo 

in Orissa is not at all satisfactory, and that there is Jy 5x4, 1895. 

scarcely a dispensary tosupply medicine to the inhabitants of that State, though _ 

Keonjhur is noted for the unhealthy character of its climate. The writer a 

, exhorts the Maharaja of Keonjhur to establish a certain number of schools and t. 
dispensaries in his killa without any more delay. | 

~ 74. The Utkaldipika of the 6th July regrets to point out that there is in- = Urwarprema, i 

ae : herent disorder in the management of the Kathjuri 47 Sth, 1896. | rf 

cn _— ferry ghat at ferry ghat at Cuttack, ascomplaints from passengers ( 

3 crossing the river are numerous every year The 

writer is informed that more than a thousand pilgrims were compelled to wait 

on the other side of the Kathjuri in this rainy season for a long time, and that 

they could only cross the river with great difficulty through the assistance of 

the Cuttack Municipality and the Cuttack Executive. | : q 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Lengatt Translator. i 
Buneatt TrRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, - 
The 10th Augusé 1895. x 
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